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‘The Reviews. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR QUESTION. 


HE discussion about the German Army Bill, and its signifi- 
T cance as a portent of war, still occupies the most promi- 
nent place in the European political reviews. It is noteworthy 
that all the German writers deal with the war question in most 
serious fashion. Although, of course, German opinion as to 
the merits of the pending measure shows a wide range, there 
seems to be no dissent from the view that the danger of war is 
always imminent, and that serious consideration of the war 
danger is one of the most practical concerns of the day. 


A PRUSSIAN MAJOR-GENERAL ON GERMANY’S COMPARATIVE 
WEAKNESS. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for January, the Prussian Major- 

General, C. Freiherr von der Goltz, discusses Germany's pre- 


paredness for war. He regards Germany’s present strength as 
inadequate compared with that of France. 


“ People living abroad who have opportunities of hearing Ger- 


man matters discussed with freedom cannot escape the conviction 
that very widespread doubt exists as to the permanence of Ger- 
many’s unity and strength. Such views are prejudicial to Ger- 
many; they stimulate the eagerness of her rivals to test her 
strength. And they must be taken all the more seriously since 
German successes have aroused envy and generated the dislike 
which the parvenu has usually to submit to. In the language of 
Field-Marshal von Moltke, ‘We have won respect on all hands, 
but nowhere love.’ 

“Everywhere one hears the opinion freely expressed, that 
although Germany took France at a disadvantage in the last cam- 
paign, the latter has perfected her military organization so thor- 
oughly that she will be victorious in the next war. The military 
measure in France, inaugurated by Boulanger in 1886, and carried 
through by Freycinet in 1889, in somewhat modified form, was the 
most thorough measure ever enforced by any country, the first 
that really involved universal military service, to the ful! extent 
that modern social conditions admit of. 

“ Simultaneously a movement was begun in Russia for render- 
ing all the resources of that vast country available for war pur- 
poses; and now the numerical strength of the Russian Army, as is 
well known, considerably exceeds that of Germany. 

“We are not bound to accept the conclusions of foreign nations, 
but they are deserving the most careful consideration. That 
France has surpassed us in military preparations is indisputable, 
and any argument based on anassumed superiority in the quality 
of German troops and leaders is utterly unreliable. As good 
patriots, let us by all means cherish the sentiment, but there are 
no evidences in support of it. 

“ At the outbreak of the last war, Moltke laid great stress upon 
the fact that Germany could send 80,000 more men to the frontier 
than France could, and now France trains 42,000 men annually 
more than we do, and it is estimated by General Royuslovski that 
France, at the close of 1891, had 42,000 more trained soldiers 
than Germany. 

“ The passage of the present Military Bill will tend to the es- 
tablishment of an equilibrium, for France has already strained her 
resources to the utmost. 

“It is possible that we may be simultaneously assailed by 
France and Russia, In such case we confide in our allies, distrust- 
ing neither their good faith nor their good will, but alliances are 
transitory, while danger of attack is permanent. The arms of our 
friends may be paralyzed when we most need their aid, and to base 
the military preparedness of a nation on the calculation of the 
strength of existing allies, would be as imprudent as to leave a 
frontier undefended on the plea that it could be reached only 
through neutral territory. 

“Current discussion of the subject by ‘able editors’ in Ger- 
many renders it apparent that the gravity of the situation is not 
properly appreciated. The question of two or three years’ service 
is discussed as if it were a mere academic problem, and not a 
vital question as to the efficiency of our troops in time of war. But 
the nation is beginning to realize that it dare not longer sit still 
while a hostile and numerically weaker nation annually trains 
42,000 more men than we, while with us 60,000 serviceable young 
men are annually exempted from military duty. 

“This must be endured no longer. Sooner or later the day may 
come when our existence will be at stake and when, through our 
own fault, we shall be unable to put forth all our strength, or be 


compelled to take the field with hundreds of thousands of untrained 
men.” 


RUSSIA’S SPIRIT. 


The attitude of Russia as a factor of the general condition 
is discussed by an “ Ex-Diplomatist ” in the Deutsche Revue for 
January. Concerning Russia's spirit he says: 


“The ground of Russian hatred of Germany is political, and 
dates from the Berlin Congress. The peace of San Stefano gave 
Russia ingress to the A2gean Sea; and now under pressure of the 
Powers, headed by Prince Bismarck, she was deprived of-this 
advantage. It was all very proper for Prince Bismarck to act as 
‘an honorable agent,’ but Russia insists that he might and ought 
to have taken sides in her interest, and to have handed over 
Turkey bound hand and foot in Russian chains. Russia was 
embittered against Germany, the Drei-Kaiser-Bund was ruptured, 
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and, in consequence of Russia's attitude, Germany had to seek new 
allies. Russia- was now as isolated in eastern as France in western 
Europe. Her plans on the Bosphorus were restricted more than 
ever, and her last campaign was rendered worse than useless. 
Austria from Bosnia, and England from Cyprus keep a keen look- 
out, and Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘So far and no further’ echoes 
through Europe still. 

“ Germany San done nothing to provoke Russian hate. She has 
been Russia’s truest and most disinterested friend on all occa- 
sions, and it would not be worth while to waste more words over 
it were it not that the Russian official en has taken up the sub- 
ject, and is continually hounding on the people, and striving to 
make war popular on both sides of the Vistula.” 


RIVALRIES IN ASIA. 


The conflicting interests of Russia and England in Asia 
cause constant speculation as to the chances of an armed 
struggle for supremacy in the East. This aspect of the 
European war question does not excite so much public interest 
as is occasioned by the conditions in the Continent of Europe, 
but its gravity is never lost sight of by political writers. 

The subject is discussed, from the anti-Russian point of view, 
by Karl Blind, in Léppéncott's Magazine for February: 


“ Ruling an empire of two hundred and eighty-five millions with 
a European army of barely 70,000 men,” says Mr. Blind, ‘‘ Eng- 
land has to be careful of her reputation—remembering the Sepoy 
Rebellion which in 1857 brought her dominion to the brink of the 
precipice. At the side of her own soldiers, England keeps 150,000 
native troops in her Indian army establishment, and, moreover, 
163,000 native armed police. A source of strength in ordinary 
times, these well-equipped bodies might, under critical circum- 
stances, become a cause of grave apprehension. The Feudatory 
States within the English dominion in India contain armies of 
their own. According to the turn of affairs, they may act as serv- 
iceable allies or go a different way. 

“Yet it is the possession of India which mainly gives England 
her standing as a great World Power, and which furnishes her 
with the largest market for the export of her merchandise. An 
English statesman, one might therefore expect, must have a watch- 
ful eye upon the approach of Russia by way of Afghanistan, 
through which country, from the earliest times, ail those great 
historical invasions have come that have repeatedly, and funda- 
mentally, changed the fate of Hindostan. 

“ If we look at the immense territory Russia has overrun and 
conquered within the last twenty years, from the Caspian Sea to 
the Afghan frontier, advancing even into Afghanistan itself, it 
must become patent to the least observant what she is really aim- 
ing at. To-day Lord Salisbury would not give any longer the 
same counsel he formerly gave laughingly to the so-called alarmists, 
—namely, that they should ‘ buy some very large maps, in order 
to see how far the Czar’s Empire is still from the confines of 
India.’ Nor would Lord Beaconsfield look to-day with equanim- 
ity upon the situation which has been created since he thought 
it was ‘still a long way from the Russian to the Indian fron- 
tiers.’ 

“ Almost immediately after the last war against Turkey it came 
out that a secret envoy of the Czar had plied the late Ameer of 
Afghanistan with a proposal of an alliance, in view of a war to be 
waged some day by Russia against English rule in India. The 
documentary evidence is printed in a bluebook. Nevertheless, the 
English Government has allowed itself, year by year, to be 
deceived, or appeased in outward semblance, by the diplomatic 
assurances of the Czar’s Government. ‘China was not to be 
annexed. Sarakhs was notto be touched, Merv was not to be 
incorporated. Afghanistan was completely outside the sphere in 
which Russia intended exercising any influence.’ All those 
— are recorded in so many words. All were successively 

roken without compunction. 

“Much of the strength of English rule reposes on the very contrasts 
among the populations of her vast polyglot empire in Asia. But 
with a powerful rival or enemy before its doors, these internal 
divisions among Indians may some day become a great weakness 
for defense against an aggressive and unrelenting despotic power 
which, if victorious, would step in with an oppressive military 
organization, having a host of half-civilized Cossack, Calmuck, 
Kirgise, and Tartar hordes as its retinue, and an administration 
more corrupt than that of any Oriental tyrant. 

“There is at least freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
in India under English dominion. The ‘ National Congresses’ 
held every year, without hindrance, at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
for the sake of claiming parliamentary rights, are certainly proof 
of a degree of liberty which could not be dreamt of under the 
Government of the Czar for his own subjects. In Russia, exile to 
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Siberia would be the quick reply to bold spirits aiming at such 
reform. 

“Considering this aspect of affairs, the question of Russia’s 
farther advance towards India becomes a very serious one. A 
hope can only be expressed that English statesmen, many of 
whom have so long misjudged the policy of the Muscovite auto- 
crats, will, at the eleventh hour, awake to a full consciousness of 
the danger, and not allow the worst foe of all freedom to take pos- 
session of the very bastions of India.” 








POLITICAL. 


CLEVELAND'S ELECTION AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 


Condensed for the Tue Literary Dicest from Papers (17 pp.) in 





A. M. E. Zion Church Quarterly, Wilmington, N.C., January. 


THIS IS a collection of papers from the pens of recognized 
leaders of the Negro race, bearing upon the recent election, 
and written at the special request of the Hon. John C. Dancy, 
editor of the Quarterly. 


NOT AN UNMIXED CALAMITY, 


HE HON. FREDERICK DOUGLASS expresses his belief 

that those who apprehend a violent change, either in 

the general condition of the country or in that of the colored 

people North and South, as the result of the accession of the 

Democratic party to power, will be agreeably surprised. He 
says: 

“ The first and natural effect will be to make the white people 
of the South still more indifferent to the claims of justice and 
decency towards their colored fellow-citizens. Their 
attitude will be contemptuous and defiant. This feeling will not, 
however, be of long duration. They will learn by and by that 
their victory was not because of the treatment of the Negro, and 
that it does not mean any national approval of their persecution 
of the Negro and their application of lynch law to him upon mere 
suspicion of crime, but that it was won because the Southern 
question was not made an issue by the Republican party at the 
North. The campaign proceeded on the recommendation 
of the Hon James G. Blaine, a recommendation which divested 
the campaign of every humane sentiment. Had the Republican 
party wished to hand over the reins of government to the Dem- 
ocracy on the latter’s own terms, it could not, for the accomplish- 
ment of that end, have adopted a more effective plan of cam- 
paign. There was not in it a single moral idea to warm the heart 


or stir the conscience.” 

Mr. Douglass regards Republican defeat as a sort of Bull 
Run—a blessing in disguise. He still recognizes in the Repub- 
lican party the only true hope of the black man. But knowing 
the President-elect and his influence with his party, Mr. 
Douglass believes he will promote a sentiment of peace and 
good-will between the white and colored people of the South, 
and thinks it probable that he will call a halt in the lynch law 
now so generally resorted to in the Southern States. 


REPUBLICAN DISASTER. 


T. THOMAS FORTUNE calls attention to what appears to him 
the patent fact that the development of a party is a long and 
tedious process, and that decay results only from a like long 
and tedious process. The Liberty party, the forerunner of the 
Republican party, held its first convention at Warsaw, WN. Y., 
Nov. 13, 1838, and nominated James G. Birney for President at 
Albany, April 1, 1840. In 1860, the Republican party elected 
Abraham Lincoln. This had taken twenty years of education 
in the principles of human freedom. The party held the unin- 
terrupted confidence of the people until 1884; that is to say, it 
took the party just as long to gain the confidence of the nation 
as to lose it. Since 1884 it has been fighting for existence, 
until the final rout of 1892. Mr. Fortune says: 


“The party deserved defeat because it had abandoned the 
moral issue which had brought it into life, and it will not succeed, 
or deserve to succeed again, until it ceases to be cowardly and 
treacherous in dealing with the voters of the country upon the 
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deathless issue of equal rights for all, special privileges for none, 
under the Constitution.” 


THE NEGRO NOT LIKELY TO BE HARMED. 


BisHop J. W. Hoop, of the A. M. E. Zion Church, sees 
nothing in the condition of things that need cause the Negro 
much anxiety. He says: 


“There is now too much else to occupy public attention to leave 
much opportunity for the exercise of Negro hate. Indeed, we 
have come upon a time when very little can be done to injure one 
without hurting somebody else. Our interest is now to a large 
degree identical with that of the toiling masses of every race of 
American citizens. I do not admitit, but the Democratic party 
claims that its victory is largely due to the Negro vote. Right or 
wrong, it is necessary for them to hold what they claim to have 
gained in that direction. . I am sure that no other Dem- 
ocrat could have been elected who would have given so little 
uneasiness to the colored people. If we must have a 
Democratic President, Cleveland is the best in sight by all odds.” 


CLEVELAND'S ELECTION A BLESSING. 

T. McCANTS STEWART has no misgivings, either as to the 
Negro race or the nation; and believes that Mr. Cleveland's 
victory has been the greatest political blessing of a quarter of 
a century,in that it was the triumph of a cause connected 
with the welfare of the masses of the people. He says: 


“President Cleveland’s administration will do much 
toward checking the aggressiveness of corporate and plutocratic 
power. It will inaugurate a system, both economic and govern- 
mental, that will equalize public burdens, distributing them among 
the rich as well as among the poor, and opening to every citizen 
an equal chance to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

THE CAUSE OF IT. 

THE Hon. B. K. BRUCE finds the chief causes of Republi- 
can defeat in the infatuation for tariff-reform and the farmers’ 
idea that their stress could be relieved by the issue of money 
directly to them by the Government. He says: 


“A-close analysis of the vote throughout the country shows 
that the Democratic vote was not increased above its natural in- 
crease, while the Republican vote in the States which decided the 
result was greatly decreased—having gone to the people’s party. 
This shows that the Republicans who deserted in this contest 
have not turned away from the fundamental principles of the 
party and become Democrats, but have simply séde-tracked to 
wait for that train freighted with the good things that have been 
promised them. If this state of things shall not come about, we 
shall see in the contest of 1896 this great body of independent 
voters returning to the Republican party, and giving it such a 
victory as it has not had since the war.” 


CONSIDERS THE SITUATION HOPEFUL. 

JOHN M. LANGSTON, while reiterating his own unalterable 
Republicanism, recognizes in Mr. Cleveland a wise man, and 
a statesman of no mean ability, sagacious and vigilant in the 
interest of his party. From what he knows personally of the 
President-elect, and judging from his former administration, 
Mr. Langston is led to have great hope of him so far as the 
colored American is concerned, and believes “that no action 
of his, tending to advance and promote the general good of 
the country, will be wanting.” 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 
J. T. Buys. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (75 pp.) in 
Gids, Amsterdam, December. 


THE AUTHOR of this paper, formerly a member of the Lower 
House of Holland, and at present one of the leading political 
writers of that country, endeavors to prove that Universal 
Suffrage has everywhere tended to depreciate the value of the 
assemblies elected. He warns against the dangers which 
may result from giving too much power to such an assembly, 
and seeks to show that in the two model republics, the United 
States and Switzerland, the people place comparatively little 
confidence in their legislators. 

He says that all nations have been compelled to adopt safe- 
guards against the possible vagaries of their legislative 
bodies—safeguards which have been gradually increased both 
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in the United States and in Switzerland, and asks—regarding 
the suffrage movement in Holland— 

“ Taking for granted that the 800,000 voters, which the 
proposed Bill would give us, succeed in creating a Parliament 
that would be a pure mirror of their political will and thought 
—does it follow that this Parliament will also have a pro- 
gramme which its majority will adopt and which its leaders are 
able to execute ? What is the work of such an assembly ? If, as 
in the German Reichstag, the representatives are only sent to 
lay before the Government the wishes and complaints of the 
people, and to ward off all laws which might be prejudicial to 
the welfare of the nation, then, indeed, we could not object to 
Universal Suffrage ; it would not seriously affect the action of 
the Government. This would be very different were such an 
assembly to become a governing power.” The writer then 
proceeds to an inquiry into the results of Universal Suffrage 
in the United States. 


i — now, does America escape the dangers which may 

result from the power of the representatives? Nowhere 
have people greater reason to put this question than in the 
United States itself. 

The results of Universal Suffrage justify in but a small 
degree the illusory hopes of those excellent men who at Phila- 
delphia framed the Constitution. 

True we cannot well speak of disappointment in reference to 
Universal Suffrage to-day. But it is only because the present 
generation no longer shares the high hopes of its ancestors. 

An American would probably be very much astonished were 
we to ask him if the representatives at Washington can in any 
measure be said to picture the views of the American people. 
He would most likely reply that politics is simply a matter of 
business and money-making. 

The foul play which is so closely bound up with the exercise 
of the right to vote, proves a most sorrowful fact prominent 
in the political life of the States; the fact being that the best, the 
purest, the most able and most advanced men more and more 
refrain from participating in the elections, because they will 
neither become victims nor accomplices of such foul play. And 
thus the very nation that has given the widest scope to self- 
government, is least attracted by political questions. 

A few months before the Presidential election this antipathy 
of course ceases. But it is mostly for personal reasons. It is 
the chance of their particular candidate which attracts the 
sport-loving Americans. 

The daily papers do little to keep public attention fixed upon 
the actions of Congress. Their account of the proceedings is 
usually very short and of little importance. For the publicity 
of parliamentary sessions is nowhere so purely nominal as in 
the United States. Matters of importance are with few excep- 
tions settled in secret sittings and committees. 

Yet, the people are often unjust in their criticism of their 
representatives. Americans aver that their legislators stand 
as a body far below those of other nations. But this is only 
partially true, especially with regard to those who meet at 
Washington. . 

It is true that one will not find men of high culture among 
them, nor men of science and learning. But they area more 
uniform body than the men who people European parliaments, 
and there cannot be pointed out such absolute nonentities as in 
the English House of Commons during the golden days of the 
“rotten boroughs.” They are plain business men, certainly 
not wanting in common sense. The want of a higher type of 
men is very much felt, but many causes act together to make 
their presence impossible. 

On account of the partition of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government, Congress cannot become a school 
for statesmen. The highest offices are generally given to men 
who never were members of an assembly, or at least played 
but a secondary part in it. But there are causes still stronger 
than these,—causes not established by law but by usage, yet 
so firmly established that they cannot be removed. Members 
are seldom elected more than twice. Thus men whose views 
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are broadened by a long term of service are an unknown 
quantity, and representatives are always elected from the 
inhabitants of their own district. 

This may be quite right from an American point of view. 
These delegates are expected to look after the interest of the 
district, and who can do this better than a man who lives in 
it? But many districts are totally wanting in proper candi- 
dates; for in America, as everywhere else in the world, the 
elements most fitted for a good representation gather together 
in the larger cities. Out of all these talented persons only one 
can be chosen, the others are not eligible unless they change 
their residence. 

The power of the House of Representatives is much less 
than that of the Lower House of any of our constitutional 
monarchies. In these the majority of the house becomes also 
the Government,and directs the administration, In the United 
States, the Ministry is altogether outside of the parliamentand 
does not even attend its meetings. The Cabinet is chosen by 
the President at his discretion, and its members are responsible 
to him alone for their actions. 

It may be asked if this sharply-defined dualism of the execu- 
tive and legislative powers does not weaken the State. But 
the public is not blind to the fact that the State must be a unit 
and obey but onewill ; and this will is centred in the people 
themselves. “ We, the people of the United States”—these 
opening words of the Constitution define the sovereign power 
from which all authority is derived. 

There are also some powerful weapons to prevent the House 
from rising to undue prominence. The strongest of these is 
the Senate, undoubtedly the most powerful Upper House in 
the world, for it rests upon as strong a basis as the lower 
Assembly. If the latter represent the people, and therefore 
individuals, the Senate represents States. The Union is just 
as much concerned for the independence of its States as for 
the national unity. The two Houses are entirely independent 
organs of the two great principles of the Union, that which 
gives the Lower House its greater influence in other parlia- 
ments, the fact that it directs the movements of the Govern- 
ment, is altogether wanting here, for this right belongs to 
neither of the assemblies. If either, the Senate has more weight 
not only because it has more influence in some of the depart- 
ments, notably the foreign relations, but also because it is bet- 
ter organized. 

Next to the control exercised by the Senate comes the super- 
vision by the President, who can veto all resolutions and bills 
passed by Congress. 

This is only the same right which is given to the ruler in 
constitutional monarchies, with the difference that it is but 
seldom used in the latter, while in the States it is regularly 
exercised, often with the extreme approbation of the people. 

To all this must be added that the United States Supreme 
Court can set aside all laws which, in its opinion, are contrary 
to the Constitution—a right which is given nowhere else toa 
judiciary body. 

Thus we see that the United States is well prepared to repel 
all arbitrary actions of the people’s representatives, although, 
unfortunately, neither the President nor the courts use their 
power as much as could be wished. 


THE FRENCH IN WEST AFRICA. 


ARCHER P. CROUCH. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesr from a Paper (14 pp.) in 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, Fanuary. 

OW that the campaign of the French troops in Dahomey 
is at end, conjectures as to the fruits of that arduous 
undertaking naturally present themselves to consideration. 
General Dodds, the successful commander of the expedition, 
recommends that the whole of the coast-line, including the 
towns of Whydah, Grand Popo, and Kotonou, should be 
annexed by France, the rest of the country being divided up 
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into three territories under native chiefs, subject to French 
protection. The capitals of these districts would be Abomey, 
Allada, and a town on the Ouémé river, and strong garrisons 
would be left in each of them. The French Government has 
approved of the first part of the scheme, and the coast towns 
are now being taken over. The question, however, of the 
occupation of the interior has been postponed, and not with- 
out reason. Dahomey is composed for the most part of malari- 
ous jungle and marshland, alternated with densely wooded 
forests. The oppressive moist heat is almost insupportable to 
Europeans, and scarcity of fresh water isa formidable difficulty, 
Its natural products are altogether insignificant, and offer no 
opening for European commerce. From such a country the 
French can hope to gain nothing in return for the lives and 
money they have expended, and the Government shows its 
discretion in refusing to entertain without further considera- 
tion the question of its annexation. 

Whatever may be the future policy of the French with 
regard to the recent annexation of Dahomey, there is no doubt 
that in another portion of West Africa they have been adding 
to their territory year by year with a steady and unvarying 
success. Soudan Frangais, as they term a vast area of land 
watered by the Senegal and the upper reaches of the Niger, is 
the growth of a single decade. In 1880 a few isolated posts on 
the banks of the Senegal represented all the land possessed by 
them in this wide-reaching territory. The town of St. Louis 
itself, which is the centre from which both the colony of Sene- 
gambia and Soudan Frangais have sprung, is only of compar- 
atively recent drigin, and was not finally assured to France till 
1817. From that date to 1854 St. Louis made but little progress. 
From 1860 to 1880 the French confined themselves to sending 
peaceful missionsfrom St. Louis to explore the interior. By 
1888 the line of posts between the Senegal and the Niger had 
been completed, while several towns on the upper reaches of 
the Niger above Bammako had been taken and fortified. 

With the rapid growth of Soudan Frangais, St. Louis, the 
centre from which all this territory has been acquired, has 
increased proportionately, till she is now undoubtedly the 
best-built, and contains the most Europeans, of any town on 
the west coast of Africa. St. Louis stands on a small island 
or sand-bank, formed by two branches ot the river Senegal, 
and is only a mile and a quarter long by a quarter of a mile 
broad. The population at present is said to be from 18,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants. A bridge of boats connects St. Louis with 
the island of Sor, which a second bridge on piles puts into 
communication with the true southern bank of the river, It 
is in this island that the railway which runs between St. Louis 
and Dakar, lying about 100 miles south, just below Cape 
Verde, has its terminus. Dakar is the port of St. Louis—for 
only ships of very light draught can pass over the bar at the 
mouth of the Senegal; and the railway, which was completed 
in 1885, is of great importance to the capital. St. Louis has 
much more of the garrison town than the trading settlement 
in its appearance and composition, It is the depot from which 
the military stations throughout Soudan Frangais are supplied, 
and everything is made subservient to military interests. 

The future of Soudan Frangais offers a large field for specula- 
tion. There is no reason, indeed, why the French should receive 
any serious check in their armed progress across Africa, as 
long as they are willing to pay the cost of their annual expedi- 
tions. So far as the supply of native soldiers is concerned, 
little difficulty is encountered, for during the campaign prison- 
ers and slaves who have escaped from the enemy are incor- 
porated in the regiment of tirailleurs. Ransomed slaves are 
also brought to St. Louis from the southern rivers and enrolled 
in the native corps, which now numbers some twenty com- 
panies. The territory actually under occupation by France 


includes the country watered by the Senegal, and also the 
upper reaches of the Niger from Segou almost to its source. 
But French influence extends from Soudan Frangais to French 
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possessions on the coast between Bathurst and Sierra Leone, 
and also to the settlement on the Gold and Slave coasts. A 
French explorer, the young Lieutenant Mizon, is now on a 
second expedition up the river Benue to Yola. His avowed 
object is to discover the possibility of winning over to France 
the country between the higher reaches of the Benue and 
Lake Tchad, so that an unbroken empire should extend from 
the banks of the Senegal to those of the 
British 
by a treaty made between Germany and 


Congo, But a por- 
and 
Dec. 
24, 1884, was to be regarded by those two countries as neutral 
The TZemps, 


declares that this treaty possesses 


tion of this territory is already under influence ; 


the rest, France, 


ground, however, in support of Lieutenant 


Mizon, only a theoretical 
character. 

But after all, 
seem so eager to obtain worth the expenditure of the lives and 
If properly cultivated 
but the labor 
A glance at the annual exports 


is that vast tract of country which the French 
money which its acquisition entails? 


the land would no doubt yield a rich return, 
question is the great difficulty. 
of St. Louis will show that they bear no proportion to the vast 
extent of the area from they In 1890 the 
total value of exports was £473,652, of which £300,000 repre- 


sented the value of ground-nuts, and Keviconerin of gum arabic. 


which are drawn. 





SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE DEARNESS OF CHEAP LABOR. 

ORE than a century ago, Adam Smith declared that ‘the 
M wages of labor are the encouragement of indusry, which, 
like every other human quality, improves in proportion to the 
encouragement 





His theory was whistled down 
of it. It has, 
saved itself alive, and is now in the air everywhere. 


it receives.” 
the wind. The practical man would have none 
however, 
“The Dearness of Cheap Labor” is the title of an article in 
the Fortnightly Review for January, by David F. 
adduces a large array of evidence in support of the conclusion 
that high 
production, but by promoting the efficiency 


Schloss, who 
wages are not only compatible with a low cost of 
of the 
He cites the case of the coal- 


laborer, 
tend to economy in production. 


miners in America, who receive double the wages received by 


their brethren in Belgium, while the labor-cost of each ton of 
coal is actually 8'% per cent. in favor of the country employing 
dear labor. But the beneficial result of higher wages is more 
readily demonstrable in those industries in which the labor of 
the workmen admits of being aided by labor-saving contriv- 
ances. On this point he says: 

“In most forms of modern industry, the abundant use of 
machinery, especially of machinery driven by motive-power, plays 
an important part; and in this connection it is of importance to 
remark that, while the judicious adoption of mechanical improve- 
ments constitutes a very potent means of keeping down the cost 
of production, nothing so strongly tends to promote the introduc- 
tion of perfected machinery as the prevalence of high wages. So 
long as an employer can get his labor ‘cheap,’ he does not bother 
his head about labor-saving appliances. Thus it was only after 
the Gas Light and Coke Company had been obliged to concede 
the demand made by their men for the introduction of an eight- 
hours’ working-day, and had thereby incurred an extra expendi- 
ture in wages of £70,000 a year, that these employers thought of 
adopting machinery for the purpose of drawing and charging their 
retorts; nor until their coal-porters insisted on having their wages 
raised very consider: ibly, did the Company begin to make use of 
mechanical appliances, which now enable them to get the work 
done at a rate lower even than what it had cost them before this 
demand for increased wages was made. There can be no ques- 
tion that the high remuneration of labor affords a most valuable 
stimulus to the energy and inventiveness of employers: while 
absolute and wasteful methods of production will be found to pre- 
vail where low wages are the rule. ‘ 

“Of course, if one were to ask a wholesale tailor, who gets his 
garments made up under the ‘ sweating system,’ he would say that 
the keenness of competition makes it out of the question that the 
workers should receive better pay than at present. But if the 
manufacturers who ask us to believe that the retention of the 
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sweating system isa necessity, would only erect proper factories, 
provided with improved machinery, run by steam-power, then, 
with suitable organization, they would find it perfectly feasible to 
sell their goods as cheap as ever, and yet to pay decent wages to 
their work-people. This is no wild hypothesis, It has been actu- 
ally done at Leeds, where the factories pay good wages, and are 
still easily able to keep pace with the ‘ sweating dens’ in the race 
for cheapness of production.” 


The writer next fortifies his position by arguments drawn 
from the great textile industries, his facts all tending to show 
that the best paid tabor is the most profitable, and concludes 
with the assertion that— 


“ Whatever the difficulties with which our manufacturers have 
to contend, the comparatively low rate of wages obtaining in other 
countries cannot be reckoned among the obstacles to the success 
of English enterprise. On the contrary, the higher remuneration 
which our work-people receive, accompanied, as the higher remu- 
neration of labor invariably is, at once by the superior Pprofici iency 
of the operatives, and by the superior efficiency of the methods of 
production, creates for English as well as for foreign industry 
advantages of the most precious character. Wanton indeed would 
be the folly which, by reducing the well-earned wages of our skill- 
ful and energetic work-people, would imperil the retention of these 
advantages. It is scarcely too much to say that the most serious 
danger which British trade has at this moment to encounter, arises 
from the improvement which is taking place on all sides in the 
position of the work-people in rival countries.” 


Similar conclusions are reached by Mr. E. R. L. Gould, of the 
Department of Labor, chief of the Commission appointed by 
the American Congress in 1888, to investigate the labor problem 
by an enquiry into the conditions of labor at home and abroad. 
In his report, which first appeared in pamphlet form in this 
country, and is now published in the current number of the 


Contemporary Review, he says: 


“The real explanation I believe to be, that greater physical 
force as the result of better nourishment, in combination with 
superior intelligence and skill, make the workingman in the 
United States more efficient. His determination to maintain a 
high standard of life causes him to put forth greater effort, and 
this reacts to the benefit of his employer as well as to his own. 
The credit is due to the workingman himself who will not work 
for less than will enable him to live on a high social plane. That 
he can carry out his policy with but little disadvantage to his 
employer in economic competition teaches a lesson of far-reaching 
importance. Instead of a Ricardian régime, where the wages of 
labor become barely sufficient to permit a sustentation of effort 
and reproduction of kind, it looks as if, erelong, the world’s 
industrial supremacy would pass to those who earn the most and 
live the best.” 


COOPERATIVE 
E. E. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesr from 


INDUSTRY. 
HALE. 
a Paper (4 pp.) in 


Cosmopolitan, New York, Fanuary. 


OOPERATIVE industry is one of the possibilities which 
C “everybody ” speaks well of, but it would be better if 
“everybody ” would givea little more attention to details; for 
it is just in the detail that what is called codperative industry 
has not yet won the visible success which is so clearly accorded 
to it in theory. 

And yet there are certain lines of work in which it has suc- 
ceeded, I may almost say The New 
England fishermen form a case in point, their achievements as 
coéperative associations never been equaled by any 
nation engaged in this particular industry. 

The whale-fishery is not what it was. 


perfectly and easily. 
have 


Still, in the last five 
years, more than 1,500,000 gallons of oil were brought in from 
the ocean. Now, for two hundred years, every teaspoonful of 
this oil has been brought in by codperative industry. 

In the whale-fishery each man and each boy has an interest 
The sailors’ varies from */:79 to */1a5. 
Boat steerers receive larger shares, and the captain and mate 


in the voyage. common 
still larger. 

If, when the New Englander was poor, he had engaged in 
manufacturing industries on a considerable scale, he would 
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probably have devised some such principle of profit-sharing for 
all who coéperated. Unfortunately the large manufactories 
of New England were copied from the mother-country and 
adopted the wages-system. 

The question for our own time is whether the American 
system can be introduced in other industries than the 
fisheries. 

It must be observed, that the whaler’s plan and the plan of 
the fisheries do not involve an equal division of the profits of 
the voyage. The “lay” of the different seamen is proportioned 
to their skill, and the “lay” of the captain is the largest of 
all. Most important in all this is the fact, that there isa 
captain. New England, with all her democracy, has always 
understood that some one must take the command, somebody 
must lead ; and no men are more amenable to discipline than 
those who know that, in good time, they, too, may be leaders. 
The great mistake, so far as | have observed, in all the paper 
plans for codperative industry is, that they do not provide for 
this captain. They seem to suppose that a mill is to be run 
by a caucus, and to sell its goods as a caucus may decide. Mr. 
Weeden, in his “Social Law of Labor,” is tbe only writer 
known to me who has in print thrown out the suggestion that in 
all these enterprises the existence of this captain, or skipper, 
is to be allowed for. 

There is abundance of capital which the owners do not want 
to risk, and do not know how to employ profitably. They will 
take as low as three per cent. if they can place it absolutely 
without risk, The average socialistic writer then says: “ Let 
the people who want to work, and know how to work, let them 
codperate, let them use this capital, and pay the capitalist his 
three per cent.” 

They try to do this, and they fail. That is because they do 
not know how to adjust themselves to the conditions of the 
market. They do not know how to borrow money or how to 
spend it. They do not know how to place their goods on the 
market. This, as Mr. Weeden says, requires a Napoleon. This 
Napoleon is the man who stands between the “capitalist,” as 
he is called to-day, and the “ workman,” as he is called to-day. 
He is able to persuade the capitalist that he can use his money 
to advantage. He is able to take in hand the product of labor, 
and place it where the margin of profit shall be the largest. 
So far from trying to push this man out of sight, we should 
realize that he is the most essential factor in the enter- 
prise. 

It seems to me that the beginning which will certainly be 
made, will be made as it was in Nantucket for the whale- 
fishery, or along the coast of New-England for the cod- and 
haddock-fishery. That is, a body of workmen will themselves 
combine; they will not attempt the folly of managing their 
affairs by a caucus, but will select some one of their own 
number, probably, in whom they have confidence, and give him 
so much annual salary, or such a share or “lay” as is propor- 
tioned to his special capacities. 

Is it dificult to suppose that twenty workingmen, and 
twenty workingwomen, who know, for instance, the details of 
the manufacture of flannels, should associate themselves in a 
corporation to make flannels? They should draw out of the 
savings-bank an average of $200 apiece, and, with this capital 
of $8,000, they could go to work and rent a mill ; appointing as 
leader one of their number whom they know to be honest, and 
gifted with the divine instinct for trade. Such a man would 
inspire confidence, and be able to rent a mill; and there is the 
beginning of one of Mr. Weeden’s codperative industrial com- 
panies, It is not a company on the Socialists’ principle, 
because it recognizes and gives due importance to the captain, 
and gives him a larger share in the profits. At the same time 
it gives the energy, quickness, hopefulness, and enthusiasm to 
each individual among the workingmen, which adds so much 
to success. 

Codperation in the buying and selling of goods has suc- 
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ceeded. Codperation in building houses has succeeded. When 
cooperation succeeds in manufacture, its success will come 
exactly as the Rochdale success came—that is, some few 
spirited men and women will begin. They will succeed, 
They will enlarge their operations, and then there will be 
larger success. I have no expectation that such success will 
come without fit recognition of the value of the captain. 





PHASES OF ITALIAN LIFE. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (5 pp.) in 
Letsure Hour, London, Fanuary. 


PEOPLE on whom lie the various strata of ancient 
Roman superstition, of thatand their Teuton invaders, of 
the vulgar religious beliefs of the Middle Ages, of the prejudices 
derived from neariy three centuries of diffused ignorance, must 
naturally retain a residuum of ancestral credulity; but this 
superstition, by reason of the clear sky and the mild climate 
under which they live, does not assume the mysterious and 
gloomy coloring of the folk-lore of the north. The Italian is 
not, and cannot be,a mystic. In Celtic Italy we sometimes 
meet with prejudices resembling those of the Loire, Switzer- 
land, and Germany; they are born of mists and snows, and 
derived from the configuration of the land. Only last year a 
poor woman was beaten nearly to death at Milan because held 
to be a witch. During the last cholera epidemic, the old story 
of the “unction” reappeared, but it was in Genoa and not in 
Naples, the home of San Gennare’s blood, of the fef/atura, and 
other absurd ideas. In the south it now neverenters into any 
person’s head to revive this credence in the unholy origin of 
the disease. 

The country has its own rural superstitions, while those of 
the towns are distinct. The Italian country (campPaguna) 
remains the ancient fagus, where the last idolators found 
refuge, hence the name pagan. Yet for all this, Italy’s folk-lore 
is poorer than that of other lands, 

Sicily is not the place where most folk-lore may be found, 
but where it has been most thoroughly studied, thanks to 
Professor Pittré, who has paid incomparable attention to the 
theme and studied it with loving activity. 

The Italian people cannot be said to have any pet credulity, 
except that of interpretation of dreams for special application 
to the lotto. Under the name of Maffia, Cabala, or Seminary, 
there exists a booklet, also called the Book of Dreams, which is 
a characteristic type of the popular literature. It gives rules 
for the interpretation of any dream, or even of current events, 
from which are deduced certain numbers to be played in the 
public lotto. In Naples alone in one year 27,000 copies of this 
book were sold. 

This lotto is the scourge of the nation, and leads to great 
disasters. Unhappily, it brings into the National Treasury 
over 40,000,000 francs per annum. It has also taken such deep 
root, especially in the more imaginative, more idle, and more 
ignorant regions, that it would not be easy to abolish it at one 
fell swoop. It is scandalous to see how even the best newspa- 
pers will permit advertisements to appear of impossible prom- 
ises concerning lucky numbers, which they will reveal in return 
for a consideration; and still more scandalous that Italian 
magistrates, so ready to condemn light offenses, have never 
yet prosecuted these men who sell chaff for wheat. 

The Italian loves his family, and they accompany him to all 
his amusements. At the theatre, his favorite pastime, may 
often be seen the father, mother, children, and even the baby 
in arms, carried either by the mother or by the little maid-of- 
all-work, who goes also. This group is also frequently met 
with in the suburban hostelries, where, especially in summer, 
the family goes to sup economically, saving fire and fatigue, 
often eating nothing but five or six slices of watermelon. The- 
atres and restaurants are frequented by all Italians; both are 
low in price, fairly well appointed, and the company, though 
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mixed, always well-behaved. in the restaurants, where a plate 
of soup costs thirty centimes, and a complete supper does not 
amount toa franc and a half, wine included, a person of any 
class can go with impunity,without any danger of being treated 
rudely by his neighbors. 

The extremes of wealth and poverty do not exist in Italy, 
because the scanty riches are fairly distributed. This removes 
the bitterness apt to exist between the upper and lower classes, 
and disarms that jealousy which has often caused tumults and 
risings abroad. 

The Italian woman has not yet taken her true working 
place in society. She is generally handsome, rarely corrupt in 
the strictest sense of the word, though by no meansa moralist, 
fairly unselfish in her loves, which, when they are dishonest, 
she prefers to keep secret. At home she rules, outside she 
exerts no influence whatever. The political woman is as yet 
unborn. A few literary women exist, but among them are 
only one or two who rise above the average. The Italian 
woman is nearly always a good mother; even when a bad wife 
she follows impulse rather than reason in her actions, and this 
to a greater degree than her sisters in any other European 
nation. During the national uprising she was hopeful, but she 
remained humble, and never became ambitious. Madame 
Ratazzi, who tried to meddle in politics, had to desist. Out- 
side her domestic circle the Italian woman does not work, 
except in the lower classes, and then she uses rather her phys- 
ical than her intellectual strength. The business woman, like 
in France, is not met with except in Piedmont and Milan. The 
State has not been able to find woman other official employ- 
ment than that of school-mistress in small communes, and of 
telegraph-clerk on a limited scale. Italian Freemasons have 
often discussed at meetings the emancipation of women, but 
as yet they have taken no active steps to further this end. 


Working-Days in Various Countries.—The following figures, 
compiled by a Polish statistician, show the standard number 
of working-days per annum in various countries. The inhabi- 
tants of Central Russia, as might be expected, labour fewest 
days in the year, namely, 267. Then comes Canada, with 270, 
followed by Scotland with 275; England, 275; Portugal, 283; 
Russian Poland, 288; Spain, 290; Austria and the Russian 
Baltic Provinces, 295; Italy, 298; Bavaria, Belgium, Brazil, 
and Luxemburg, 300; Saxony, France, Finland, Wiirtemburg, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Norway, 302; Sweden, 304; Prus- 
sia and Ireland, 305; United States, 306; Holland, 308; and 
Hungary, 312. It will be observed from this that while the 
Canadian working man has only to toil statutably 270 days 
out of 365, he frequently crosses the boundary-line into the 
United States, where he is expected to labour for 306 days. 
The Irishman and the Prussian are in the same category with 
305 days, or 30 days more than the Englishman and the 
Scotsman.—Engineering, London, Fanuary 13. 


Startling Statistics.—The Thirty-fifth Report of the Refor- 
matory and Refuge Union states that in Great Britain and 
Ireland 145,000 persons are every year committed to prison as 
drunkards, of whom 112,000 are men and the rest women. 

An English paper, from statistics taken from the press of 
the United Kingdom, reports the records of murders of women 
by inebriated husbands, since January 1, 1889, to January 1, 
1891, to be 3,004. 

In a late debate in the German Reichstag it was stated that 
there are at present 11,000 persons in hospitals and insane- 
asylums who are suffering from delirium tremens. 

The police report states that the licensed houses in Lon- 
don, England, number 14,085, giving one to every 413 of the 
population. 

Of the 30,000 criminals in German prisons, 14,000 were 
arrested for crimes committed under the influence of intox- 
icating drinks —New York Medical Times, January. 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


BACON ws. SHAKESPEARE. 
ANOTHER BRIEF FOR THE DEFENDANT. 
PROFESSOR W. J. ROLFE. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (12 pp.) in 
Arena, Boston, Fanuary. 
Il. 

THIS BRIEF by Professor Rolfe in behalf of the title of 
Shakespeare to the plays and poems which bear his name, 
was begun in THE LITERARY DIGEsT for January 14 (Vol. 
VI., No. 11). Previous discussion of the subject may be 
found in Vol. V., Nos. 12, 15, 16, 20, and 25, and Vol. VI., 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

HAKESPEARE'’S use of his historical material is another 
S striking illustration of his want of learning and literary 
training. In the Roman plays. for example, he draws his 
material almost exclusively from Plutarch. Bacon was familiar 
with Plutarch in the original Greek, and had he written the 
plays would have gone to the original, rather than to a trans- 
lation of a translation (Sir Thomas North's Englishing of 
Bishop Amyot's French version); or if, for convenience, he 
resorted to a translation, he would at least have corrected the 
palpable misprints in North’s book. Shakespeare was not 
familiar enough with Roman history to put “* Deczmus Brutus” 
in place of “ Decrus Brutus,” or Calpurnia as the name of 
Ceesar’s wife, instead of the impossible Latin form, Ca/phurnia. 
Bacon gives both these names correctly in a passage in his 
“Essay on Friendship,” which is quoted by Judge Holmes to. 
illustrate the similarity in style between the essay and the 
play. Yet nothing can be clearer than the fact that the 
essayist knew what the playwright did ot know. 

In 1 Henry IV. (i., 1, 71) the King speaks of 


Mordake the Earl of Fife and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas; 


but he was not the son of Douglas, but of the Duke of Albany. 
Shakespeare was misled (as Bacon could not have been) by 
the accidental omission of a comma in the edition of Holin- 
shed, which he followed. 

Again, in Henry V. (i., 2, 56 fol.), he copies an arithmetical 
error from Holinshed without detecting it. Canterbury says: 


Nor did the French possess the Salic land 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunction of King Pharamond. 


He proceeds to state that Pharamond died in the year 426, 
while it was not until the year 805 that Charlemagne conquered 
the Saxons and extended the French domain beyond the 
River Sala. But 426 from 805 leaves 379, not 421, as Holin- 
shed and Shakespeare make it. A man of Bacon's training 
and habits could not make such repeated and preposterous 
mistakes, especially in history, where he was thoroughly at 
home. 

I pass to a line of argument in which I| believe I may claim 
to have been a pioneer in dealing with these Baconian here- 
tics—the bearing of the folio of 1623 upon the question. Mr. 
Donnelly tells us that this first collection of the plays, pub- 
lished seven years after Shakespeare's death, was most elabo- 
rately revised and “doctored” by that eminent dramatist, 
Francis Bacon, in order that it might preserve to coming gen- 
erations the cryptogramic evidence that he, and not Shake- 
speare, was the author. The differences between the early 
quartos and the folio are said to be due to the revision of the 
plays by the author. Both Judge Holmes and Mrs. Potts lay 
much stress on this, and both give illustrations of the changes 
made, because of Bacon's “increased knowledge and new 
interests,” 

Now, if we assume the folio to be just what it purports to 
be—a collection of plays made after the author's death by two 
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of his fellow-actors with no skill or experience in editing, and 
who did little more than to gather up old manuscripts that 
have been used in the theatre, and were more or less mutilated, 
and abridged and altered for stage purposes; the earlier 
quarto editions being sometimes taken for “copy” instead of 
the MSS., and all this matter put through the press with no 
proof-reading worthy the name—if we assume this to have 
been the history of the volume, its peculiarities and imperfec- 
tions are in the main easily accounted for. But if it is to be 
regarded as compiled by the author, and presenting the plays 
in the revised form in which he desires to go to posterity— 
then its peculiarities are absolutely inexplicable. If it is the 
author’s own revised edition, how can we explain the fact that 
it contains certain plays which are apparently earlier works by 
other hands slightly remodeled for reproduction on the stage ? 
That others are pieces left unfinished and completed by another 
playwright? How can we explain these things if the author is 
himself the editor? 

Are we to believe that he would go to the theatre for MSS. 
for the printers use? Could he have revised these MSS. or 
read the proofs without detecting the repeated use of actors’ 
names instead of those of the dramatis persone? Could he 
have overlooked the repetition of matter, the original and 
revised form of a passage—as in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” and 
“Timon of Athens”? Could he have allowed other gross 
errors to get into the printed volume—errors, to quote the 
words of Craik, “so gross that it is impossible they could have 
been passed over in such numbers, if the proof-sheets had 
undergone any systematic revision by a qualified person, how- 
ever rapid "? 

“ Timon of Athens,” one of the worst printed and most cor- 
rupt plays in the folio, and one in which nearly all recent crit- 
ics recognize two authors—the second wretchedly inferior to 
Shakespeare, and who probably finished the play after the 
dramatist’s death—was, according to the Baconians, one of 
the latest plays, if not the very latest play, their philosopher 
wrote; and Timon is meant as a representative of himself, 
deserted by his parasite friends after his fall! 





EVENING SCHOOLS. 
W. M. HUNNYBUN. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (13 pp.) in 
The Dublin Review, Fanuary to April. 


ALTHOUGH THE writer of this paper has in view solely the edu- 
cation of the Roman Catholic poor in Great Britain, his 
observations are applicable wherever children have to be 
taken from day-schools at an early age in order to help in 
earning their bread. 

HE English nation spends £8,000,000 a year on element- 
ary education, and the number of children who benefit 

by this outlay is, roughly speaking, 4,800,000. The amount of 
the grant to Roman Catholic schools in England and Wales, 
last year, was £171,938, and the number of scholars in average 

attendance, 195,663, 

Of these last, it appears by the report of the Committee of 
Council on Education for 1890, that nearly a,third of all the 
children who might be at day-school actually leave when they 
are twelve years of age, and close upon three-fourths are gone 
before they reach their thirteenth year. 

Turning to Roman Catholic children, we have in the ele- 
mentary schools in our Diocese of Westminster a total number 
of 28,000 on the registers for the year 1891. It is estimated 
that about ten per cent. leave the schools every year, so that, 
in the year mentioned, 2,800 of our boys and girls, at least, left 
our schools. The law does not compel the attendance at 
school of a child which has reached the age mentioned, and 
the boy or girl of that age naturally thinks his or her education 
finished. The parents, too often pressed by poverty, often 
‘gnorant of the advantages of continuing the education of 
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their child, and no longer in fear of the “attendance officer,” 
seek to turn his time and strength into money. At the age of 
thirteen he enters upon life’s grim struggle, and begins to win 
his bread. Just at the age when character is developed for 
good or evil, when he is quick to receive lasting impressions, 
he is severed from the salutary influence of the school and his 
master, and turned into the shop or sent to run errands about 
the streets of a city full of temptations to evil. It does not 
take him long to learn the rights of a wage-earner, and as 
much of his wages as he can retain is spent in a useless, if not 
worse, way. 

The success he is to meet with at his work, whatever it 
may be, depends upon the life he leads in his leisure hours, 
He has not been many months at work before he makes the 
discovery that the little knowledge he acquired at school is 
fast ebbing away. If he realizes the nature of the struggle 
before him, the difficulty of the task of earning his daily bread, 
and at the same time of retaining some of the refining influ- 
ences of life—not that he cares for or thinks of them by this 
name—he will strive to make up his deficiencies; but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the effort, unassisted, is a 
spasmodic one. “Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof” 
becomes his motto. The natural inclination to idleness, 
ignorance of the use that education and the discipline of edu- 
cation will be to him in after-life, are all inducements to drift 
on and enjoy, as far as he can, the pleasures easily to be 
obtained. He rather dreads than otherwise, any effort to get 
more of that “schooling,” which he has often shirked in the 
past, and thinks himself well off to be freed from it in the 
future. His master is hard and exacting in his demands upon 
the boy’s time and strength. The evening-class is dry and 
tedious, and palls upon the jaded spirits and mind of a youth 
suddenly and for the first time his own master, seeking enter- 
tainment both bright and light. He turns to the streets, and 
here he finds the subtle and malign influences which often 
quickly and fatally gain an ascendancy over him. He finds a 
power and attraction in promiscuous companionships; he is 
tempted by degrading pleasures and vices. The golden oppor- 
tunity is lost, and the streets in a few brief weeks undo the 
toil and good of years passed at school. 

Evening being the only time which the boy can give for 
holding on to and increasing what he has been taught at 
school, an attempt to carry on his education according to the 
day-school standard and method is useless. Such a method is 
useless to those who were lately scholars, and often unwilling 
ones. Moreover, after a long day spent in labor, often severe, 
always tiring, neither body nor mind is capable of long and 
sustained application. 

In regard to night-schools, we can take a profitable lesson 
from Manchester, the only place where they have proved, and 
are proving, a great success. In that city, in the elementary 
evening schools, the ordinary subjects of instruction are taught 
with drawing, short-hand, geography, and English history, in 
all the schools for males, and in addition dumb-bell and Indian- 
club exercise, elementary science, and wood-carving; while 
for females instruction in practical cookery, dressmaking, cut- 
ting-out, and needlework is given. 

In truth, education through recreation must be the motto 
for our evening schools. Education must itself be recreation, 
and recreation itself education. It is on the pleasure side of 
his character that we must beguile the boy to revisit the 
school-benches. He is human; he needs and craves for play 
and distraction. Have it he will, be it good or bad. If it be 
bad, it is often because that which is good is out of his reach 
in an attractive form. 

The initial step, then, must be one of a recreative nature. 
The parallel bars and boxing-gloves will at first be more 
attractive than the class and text-books. Music, vocal and 
instrumental, magic-lantern lectures, together with musical 
drill, will not fail to draw. 
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GEORGE HEBER JONES. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper (5 pp.) in 


Korean Repository, Seoul, November. 


OT long ago I was so fortunate as to secure copies of 
N two works on native Etymology, a few extracts from 
which may be of interest. These works are the A-dn-gak-fi, 
written, 160 years ago, by a famous scholar, and the Haz-dong- 
sdk Pang-on, written within recent years. They open up to 
our view the Korean mind in a manner impossible to most 
other departments of literature, exhibiting mental processes 
which, to say the least, are curious. 

1. Heaven=Haxai. 

The Koreans always go back to the origin in telling a story, 
so most of their works begin with Heaven and work down. 
Hanail is simply the word Aana=one, with the letter / suffixed 
to identify its thought and distinguish it from the numeral. 
There are two thoughts with ove which recommend it to the 
Korean mind as a proper equivalent of Heaven; First, it repre- 
sents pure beginning, for back of it there is nothing, and 
beyond it you find the composite; second, it represents pure 
unity. So Heaven is the source and beginning of all things, 
containing all harmony and perfection, and is, therefore, the 
truest example of unity known. 

2. Sun=WNal. 

Literally “that which comes out.” 

3. Moon= Tai. 

Tal is the stem of the verb, ¢a/ hata, which means to per- 
meate, or pervade. The moon “ permeates, or pervades” the 
darkness of the night, and redeems that portion of the day 
from the sway of the evil half of native dualism, and thus 
earns for itself the title Jervader, or Tal. 

4. Cloud=Aureum. 

This is a derived word from £ur(e)=high, elevated, and eum, 
the second, or inferior, principle of native dualism, which may 
be translated shadow, or darkness. The clouds are, to the 
Korean mind, high darkness, or shadows from on high. 

5. Rain=P2z. 

This is a decayed form of the original word which was ping, 
derived from /z, fat, fleshy, or plump and #z=o7/. The rain 
fattens or enriches the soil and, consequently, the men who 
cultivate it. 

6. Dew=/-seul. 

A derivation from 7 or rz meaning advantage, and seu/ or 
stl, that which opens or causes to fructify. The dew is of 
peculiar advantage to all plants, causing them to blossom and 
bear fruit. 

7. Frost=Sy6-rz. 

This is a pure Korean metaphor, with a curious history. 
The Syé of “ frost,” while really meaning West, is to be taken 
in its mataphoric significance of Autumn. Then for the 
second syllable, Autumn is called r#or advantage. Therefore, 
syérz means literally west-advantage, metaphorically it means 
the Autumn season and—but the native, brave enough to 
attempt to link it to frost, has not yet made his public début. 
The secret lives possibly in one or more unsupplied tables of 
metaphor. 

A much simpler and prettier explanation is supplied by the 
Hai-dong-sdk Pang-in, in the following words: ‘ The word 
was originally Syor-euz from Sydér,snow and euz,a thought, 
hint, or indication, and giving us Syor-euz (frost)=an indication 
or hint of snow, a forerunner of the white garment soon to 
cover earth.” 

8. Snow=Nux (pronounced noon), 

This word is also composite being derived from mu=to heap 
up, accumulate; and exm=silver. The Korean idea of snow is 
* heaped up silver.” 

g. Ilce=O-reum. 
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The word is an analogue derived from the expressions 
meaning coagulate blood (O) and cold (reum). 

“For the waters of the world are like the blood of the body; 
Cold 


has this effect upon water, preventing its circujation and 


they must constantly circulate else they will solidify. 


reducing it to a condition which reminds us of coagulated 
blood, therefore the result (ice) is well-called coagulation by 
cold.” 


AUTHORS ON STRIKE. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Spectator, London, Fanuary 14. 

T was Mr. Walter Besant who started the idea. In this 
| month’s number of the Au/hor he said that there was no 
reason whya Union of Authors should not be formed; but then, 
he added sadly, ‘the professional spirit is too weak.” “ What 
mournful cry is this?” asks a member of the Authors’ Society 
in a daily newspaper, and why should that Society be daunted 
by the pusillanimous example of its sometime President. If 
Mr. Besant and the august Council of Authors are too infirm 
of purpose, there are plenty of members of that Society who are 
not, and who, recognizing that in union lies their only hope of 
strength, will not only build a Union for themselves, but will 
enforce it on all the tribe of authors, successful and unsuccess- 
ful, by the approved methods of striking and boycotting. 

The member of the Authors’ Society, to whom we have 
alluded, would not only have a Union. He would add to this 
Union “a philanthropic syndicate,” which will publish, and 
pay at a higher rate than the publisher. Then there will be 
no more literary “ sweating,” for there will be no one left to 
“sweat.” What man would write for a “sweating publisher,” 
when a philanthropic syndicate is yearning to take his work 
and pay him more highly for it? The idea is delightfully 
simple, especially that of “a philanthropic syndicate which will 
still yield a small percentage to the promoters.” We fancy 
that the percentage of profits will be very small indeed, if 
there is not actually a heavy percentage of loss, and that the 
promoters will have to be very philanthropic in order to per- 
severe. 

Let us suppose that the Union has been established, as this 
gentleman suggests. ‘‘ Literary men,” he says, ‘‘ have never 
tasted of the sweets—and bitters—of a literary strike. Such 
a thing has never been known. Some will say that it is impos- 
sible. I don’t think so.”. Not a whit more impossible than 
the philanthropic syndicate—there, at least, we agree with 
him. If we suppose that the Union of Authors has been 
founded, and that with the help of a publishing syndicate it 
has forced some or all of the “sweating” publishers—which- 
ever they may be—to raise their rates of payment, why, the 
literary strike will be not only possible, but inevitable. It 
stands to reason. Publishers, of course, will not—with the 
exception, perhaps, of some very special cases—be allowed to 
employ non-unionist labor at all. Now, the publishing busi- 
ness is subject to rather violent fluctuations; also the tempta- 
tion to reduce wages will be irresistible when we remember 
that the number of literary people searching for employment is 
greater than that actually employed. The publishers will 
attempt a reduction; literary men will strike. 

Oh, that an Authors’ Union were an established fact, and we 
might behold the revolt of literary labor with our own eyes!. 
Some day we should see in our morning 7zmes the significant 
headline, “ Serious Strike in the Authors’ Trade,” and, turning 
to the column, read: “ The authors and writers employed by 
Messrs. Bungay & Co., Paternoster Row, went out yesterday 
on strike. The cause ot the dispute seems to have been a pro- 
posed reduction in the present rates that are being paid by the 
firm for a three-volume novel, and the arrangement that has 
been made for the coming number of the Paternoster Maga- 
zine. An attempton the part of Messrs. Bacon to support 
their colleagues has resulted in the strike of their employés, and 
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it is said that no fewer than one hundred and three authors 
are actually thrown out of work. Great excitement prevails in 
Paternoster Row, and also in the vicinity of Fleet Street, and a 
strong body of police has been drafted there to keep order.” 

Day after day we should be regaled with accounts of how the 
strike was spreading. How the employés of several monthly 
and weekly publications had thrown in their lot with discon- 
tent; how subscriptions were being raised to relieve the con- 
sequent distress—most prevalent in Grub Street; how proces- 
sions to Hyde Park, and mass-meetings in Trafalgar Square 
were being organized: and how these latter were enormously 
swelled by contingents from all parts of the country of unem- 
ployed authors and authoresses to the number of several 
thousands. How an unworthy effort, on the part of certain 
publishers and editors to bring over a ship-load of American 
“blacklegs” had been detected and foiled by the vigilance of 
the Dockers’ Union; how several lady authoresses had made 
an appearance in the police-court charged with having vio- 
lently assaulted a well-known author and critic—suspected of 
being a ‘‘ blackleg "—broken his spectacles and robbed him of 
his umbrella; how another “ blackleg” had narrowly escaped 
with his life, having been chased up and down Paternoster 
Row, and pelted with his own books for more than an hour; 
and how the Athenzum, Reform, and Garrick Clubs were in a 
state of siege. 

And then some morning there would be no 7zmes, nor any 
other paper, wherein to read the progress of literature; for 
they would have gone out upon strike also. It would bea 
little hard upon the proprietors of reviews and newspapers, 
for, to tell the truth, they are the only people, besides the 
authors and writers themselves, who would conceivably be 
damaged by such a strike. The wicked publisher, if deprived 


of the chance of new works, would happily go on producing 


fresh editions of the old, and might even rejoice that the 
speculative risk of encouraging living talent was put out of his 
reach. As for the general public,—it has enough matter for 
its reading to last it for years, and very possibly would not be 
‘sorry to return to its old friends. 





IBSEN AS A PAINTER. 
HENRIK JAGER. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (2 pp.) in 
Folkebladet, Christiania, Deceméer. 


T is a psychological law that a large talent in one direction 
I usually carries with it a talent in another line, though less 
developed than the main gift. It is not rare that the smaller 
power shows itself first, and very actively, at an early age. 
The Norwegian poet, Welhaven, is a good illustration of this 
law. When he was twenty he had not yet dreamed of being a 
poet. His hopes and expectations were to become a painter, 
and he worked with that idea in view. He painted some por- 
traits, and was very unhappy when he was sent to the Chris- 
tiania University instead of to the Copenhagen Art Academy. 
Then arose the Wergeland conflict, which developed his liter- 
ary talents and made hima poet. Something like that hap- 
pened to Henrik Ibsen. Asa boy he got hold of Harryson’s 
‘History of London.” Charmed by its many pictures, his 
sole ambition was to be able to draw as well. In the ‘‘ Wild 
Duck ” he has put his impressions in the mouth of Hedvig. 
Without any teacher, the young Ibsen began to draw and 
paint in water-colors, and his great affliction when young was 
that he was sent to the Grimstad apothecary shop to learn the 
trade of an apothecary, for it blasted the hopes of the young 
painter. Still, the drug-clerk continued to paint and draw, 
and excelled as a caricaturist. 1 possess a series of drawings 
of his friend and his horse, the horse looking very human 
and the friend very “ hossy.” He also drew a large picture of 
Skien, but I do not know what has become of it. Another 
picture of this period, a sailor in his boat, is still preserved in 
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Grimstad’s drug-store. After Ibsen had graduated, one would 
think that he would have laid his brush aside; but he did not, 
Even after he had become Director of the Theatre, he con- 
tinued to paint. Most of his works of those days are still 
extant. Ona farm in Nitedalen are owned five water-colors, 
Norwegian landscapes, which he at the time gave his friend 
Schulered as a wedding-present. Two private gentlemen in 
Christiania own several pictures of his. While Director of 
the Theatre, he usually drew very careful sketches of decora- 
tions and costumes. 

Ibsen was, as stated, self-taught, and never became more 
than an amateur in painting. His pictures, however, show 
decided talent. Had that talent been properly cultivated, 
there is every reason to believe that he would have madea 
name for himself as a painter. 





THE DRAMA. 

ELEONORA DUSE. 
ENUINE dramatic artists seem almost independent of 
spoken language, winning triumphs in countries where 
their speech isnot understood. Striking examples of this fact 
in the United States have been Rachel and Ristori, Salvini 
and Rossi and Bernhardt. On the 23d instant, at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, New York City, appeared another Italian 
actress, Eleonora Duse, of whose gifts and acquirements Sal- 

vini and Dumas have spoken in the highest terms. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
In Christoforo Colombo, New York, we are told that 


“The Duse was born at Vigevano, a town twenty-four miles 
from Milan, but taken in her infancy to Venice, where she was 
brought up and now has a residence. Her father and grand- 
father were actors, and she appeared on the stage at an early age, 
playing everything from simple comedy to the dramas of Shake- 
speare. Now thirty-two years old, she has been highly praised in 
Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and South America. In the United 
States she performs in Italian with an Italian company.” 


ITALIAN CRITICISM. 
Signor Ferdinando Martini, now Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in Italy, said in 77 Fantaszo, Rome: 


“ The intonation of Eleonora Duse is always perfect, with a very 
sweet modulation in tender passages. Much self-restraint is 
manifested by her in the expression of everything which can pos- 
sibly shock her audience. She is all nerves and heart. Her 
admirable method of recitation is combined with quiet gestures 
and great reserve in her movements. She speaks with her eyes. 
The contractions of her eyebrows and eyes translate and are a 
commentary on the phrases she utters.” 


NEW YORK CRITICISM. 
Leading New York journals are not less outspoken in her 
praise. Examples of the general current of opinion are the 
observations of the Evenzng Post and the Sun. Says the Pos/: 


“Duse, before she had been upon the stage for five minutes, 
proved herself an artist of an exceedingly rare and fine quality, 
and long before the end of the evening demonstrated her right to 
be reckoned among the few living actresses of the first rank. 
This high estimate of her ability certainly will not be questioned 
by any connoisseur in dramatic art, and it is safe to add that, if she 
possesses the gift of versatility, which can scarcely be doubted, 
she need not fear, in some characters at least, comparison, and 
that, too, on even terms, with the great Bernhardt herself. The 
three points in her Camz//e which at once arrest attention are its 
originality, its naturalness, and its remarkable technical finish. In 
all these respects it equals, if it does not sometimes do more than 
equal, the very choicest work of Bernhardt or Modjeska. To the 
end of the play her art sustained itself upon the same high level, 
and the curtain fell finally upon a success as brilliant as it was, in 
many cases at least, unexpected. Signora Duse is a woman 
apparently of about thirty years, of medium height, and lithe, but 
vigorous, frame, with a most expressive and mobile face, and a 
voice that is full, melodious, and flexible, without being powerful.” 

“ The predominant characteristic,” says the Sum, “‘ of the woman 
who was playing, the actress’s own personality, is the quality of 
beimg interesting. She pervaded the scenes in which she appeared 
to an extent that justifies the abused descriptive phrase ‘ personal 
magnetism,’ in defining her quality as an individual. 

“Upon this has been applied a finish and technique in her art 
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which enable her to realize the ideal Margherita without once 
distracting attention from her emotions to her methods. 

“It is only after the curtain has gone down that the auditor, 
inclined to analysis, appreciates what study of the minutest detail 
the actress has given to the characters, what intelligence has 
directed the study of the ideal, and what schooling has made pos- 
sible the expression of it. 

“Signora Duse is not a handsome woman, but has a face of 
unusual expressiveness, which can be gentle or savagely passion- 
ate; a graceful figure, and hands that are an accomplished aid to 
her speech,” 


SALVINI’S ESTIMATE OF RACHEL. 


What can I say of that incomparable French actress? She 
was the very quintessence of the art of Roscius. Expression, 
attitude, the mobile restraint of her features, grace, dignity, 
affection, passion, majesty—all in her was nature itself. Her 
eyes, like two black carbuncles, and her magnificent raven 
hair, added splendor to a face full of life and feeling. When 
she was silent she seemed almost more eloquent than when 
she spoke. Her voice, at once sympathetic, harmonious, and 
full of variety, expressed the various passions with correct 
intonation and exemplary measure. Her motions were always 
statuesque, and never seemed studied. If Rachel had been 
able to free herself in her delivery from the cadence traditional 
in the Conservatoire, where she had studied—a cadence which, 
it is true, cropped out but rarely—she would, in my belief, 
have been perfect. She was the very incarnation of Tragedy. 

Was it in her nature or in her art? Both were so com- 
pletely harmonized in her by genius as to form anew Mel- 
pomene. France, which most laudably pays honor to her 
distinguished children, should not have shared in the unjust 
war made upon Rachel by certain authors and journalists 
under the contemptible promptings of spite and ill-temper, by 
leaving that luminous star unheeded, to quench itself by inches 
in languor and melancholy. Her merit was so supreme that 
we can well pardon some slight defects in her character— 
defects which were, perhaps, due to the malady which was 
secretly preying upon her; and both as a woman, and as one 
who was a real honor to her country, she had the right to 
expect more indulgence and higher regard from the proverbial 
equity and courtesy of the French people. The thought that 
she was disliked by her compatriots exacerbated the disease 
which brought her to the grave.—Century, February. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 








Red Hair.—Science explains the phenomenon of red hair 
thus: “It is caused by a superabundance of iron in the blood. 
This it is that imparts the vigor, the elasticity, the great vital- 
ity, the overflowing, thoroughly healthy animal life which runs 
riot through the veins of the ruddy-haired, and this strong 
sentient animal-life is what renders them more intense in all 
their emotions than their more languid fellow-creatures. The 
excess of iron is also the cause of freckles on the peculiarly 
clear, white skin which always accompanies red hair. This 
skin is abnormally sensitive to the action of the Sun’s rays, 
which not only bring out the little brown spots in abundance, 
but also burn like a mustard-plaster, producing a queer, creepy, 
sensation, as if the skin was wrinkling up."—American Ana- 
lyst, New York, January 15. 

ARCHAOLOGY. 

Tools of the Pyramid-Builders.—A two-years study at Gizeh 
has convinced Mr. Flinders Petrie that the Egyptian stone- 
workers of 4,000 years ago had a surprising acquaintance with 
what have been considered modern tools. Among the many 
tools used by the pyramid-builders were both solid and tubular 
drills and straight and circular saws. The drills, like those of 
to-day, were, says an exchange, set with jewels (probably 
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corundum, as the diamond was very scarce), and even lathe- 
tools had such cutting edges. So remarkable was the quality 
of the tubular drills and the skill of the workmen, that the 
cutting-marks in hard granite give no indication of wear of the 
tool, while a cut of a tenth of an inch was made in the hardest 
rock at each revolution, and a hole through both the hardest 
and softest material was bored perfectly smooth and uniform 
throughout. Of the material and method of making the tools 
nothing is known.—Mechanical News, New York, Fanuary 15. 


ASTRONOMY, 

Planet Notes for February.—Mercury will be at superior con- 
junction Feb, 16th, and will, therefore, not be visible this 
month. 

Venus rises only an hour earlier than the Sun during Febru- 
ary, and is, therefore, not in good position for observation. 

Mars will be visible during the early part of the evening, but 
his distance will be so great as to make observations of surface- 
marking unsatisfactory. Mars will be in conjunction with the 
Moon Feb. 21st at 8h. A.M., central time. There will be an 
occultation of the planet as seen from the equatorial regions 
of the other side of the Earth. 

Jupiter will also be visible in the early morning during Feb- 
ruary, the two planets, Jupiter and Mars, being in the same 
region of the sky toward the southwest. There will be an 
occultation of Jupiter by the Moon Feb. 20th about 9 A.M., 
central time. It will be visible in Asia. 

Saturn rises at about 1o P.M. on Feb. 1st, and will be in good 
position for observation after midnight. The constellation 
Virgo at midnight Feb. 1st will be a little south of east, and 
about half way from the horizon to the zenith. The planet is 
now moving very slowly eastward in the centre of the constel- 
lation, but will soon turn westward, until June gth, when it will 
again take up its journey to the east. The plane of the rings 
now makes an angle of about 9° with the line of sight, so that 
the rings may be distinctly seen. Saturn will be in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon, 1° 02’ north, Feb. 5th at 11h. 16m. A.M., 
central time. 

Uranus is a little farther to the east than Saturn. It will be 
noticed that Uranus will be stationary Feb. 13th, and after 
that move westward until July 14th, when he will turn on his 
course and continue direct motion toward the east for the 
remainder of the year. There will be a conjunction of Uranus 
with the Moon Feb. 9th at 7h. 29m. P.M., the former being 
1° 22’ north of the latter. 

Neptune will be stationary in Taurus Feb. 17th at 5h. 1601. 
A.M., and will after that move slowly eastward.— Astronomy ana 
Astro-Physics, Fanuary. 


The Temporary Star in Auriga.— The discovery of this star, 
which will make 1892 famous in the annals of astronomy, was 
made by the Rev. Dr. Thomas D, Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
in the early days of the year, with such simple appliances as a 
small hand-telescope and a star-atlas. While examining the 
constellation of Auriga in the last days of January, this gentle- 
man observed a star of the fifth magnitude. Believing that it 
might possibly be one of that rare class of celestial bodies, a 
temporary star, he communicated his discovery to the Astron- 
omer Royal for Scotland, Dr. R. Copeland. That night (Feb. 
1) the stranger was easily found in Edinburgh and London, and 
the next day its existence was announced to the leading 
astronomers of the world. 





A very interesting fact in connection witt this discovery, is 
that the star was absent from photographs of this constellation 
taken on Dec. 8th, and which showed stars of the eleventh 
magnitude, but two days later it impressed its image as a star 
of the fifth magnitude, ona plate taken by Professor Pickering 
at the Harvard College Observatory. Hence it appears that 
in this interval of time it had risen through more than six 
degrees of brilliancy, thereby indicating a multiplication of 
its light and heat-giving powers in the proportion of one to 
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two hundred and fifty. So distant, too, is it, that now that 
the earth has completed, since its first discovery, more than 
two-thirds of its annual course round the sun, the observations 
at the Lick Observatory have not succeeded in bringing to 
light the slightest parallactic displacement of the object on 
the celestial sphere. Hence it is impossible to tell when the 
conflagration in the heavens took place, which was first 
recorded on the earth on the night of Dec. 10,1891. It is no 
exaggeration to suppose that a star with a radiative power a 
hundred times greater than that of our Sun, commenced to 
send its message to us at the rate of one hundred and eighty- 
six thousand miles a second, at least two centuries ago. 

The observations taken show that from its first appearance, 
about December toth, its brightness increased rapidly, the maxi- 
mum being attained about December 20th, It then began to 
decrease slowly until about January 20th when it was some- 
what below the fifth magnitude. It attained asecond maximum 
on February 3d. By March 18th it had diminished to the 
uinth magnitude, and by April 26th it wasa faint star of the 
sixteenth magnitude or fainter. Spectroscopic analysis leads 
us to infer that its constitution is similar to that of our Sun, 
and the question arises: Have we in our spectroscopes and 
telescopes been watching the genesis of a nebula from a prior 
state of matter, a nebula which will perhaps in its turn be 
ultimately formed into a sun with its attendant planets ?— 7he 
Reverend Aloysius L. Cortis, F.R.H.S., tn Month, London, 
January. 

BACTERIOLOGY, 

Unclean Paper-Money a Vehicle for the Spread of Disease.— 
A Bill has recently been presented in Congress requiring the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide for the calling in of all 
ragged, worn, and soiled paper-money; new bills to be fur- 
nished in place of the old and unclean notes, It is surprising, 
when one thinks of it, that some such action has not long ago 
been taken; for not a little of the paper-money daily passing 
from hand to hand has become extremely repulsive in appear- 
ance, and is ever suggestive of disease-spreading power. 

The origin of disease-germs has been the subject of elaborate 
investigation and experiment by the ablest biologists, and 
although our knowledge is still largely speculative, much is 
known about the way in which such germs are “borne about 
and deposited in soils suitable for their growth and reproduc- 
tion. That they are present in the atmosphere of a sick- 
room, carried on particles of dust, and with them attached to 
the walls of the room, to carpets, to the clothing of the 
passers-in and passers-out, and, indeed, to every absorbent sur- 
face; that they are thereafter dispatched on fatal errands by 
the housemaid's broom and dusting-cloth; that they and their 
encrusted spores, or seed, are capable of lying in what may be 
termed a dormant condition, certainly for months, on any sur- 
face that catches and detains them, unaffected by extremes of 
temperature; that, released by a brush or a current of air, and 
dropped ina substance that affords them nourishment, they 
multiply with incalculable rapidity.” These are facts that 
have been thoroughly demonstrated. That such germs may, 
and in thousands of cases doubtless do, become attached to 
the fibres of worn and soiled bank-notes, that they may in 
fact, in some instances, constitute the very matter which gives 
them their unclean and repulsive appearance, is a proposition 
which cannot be denied.—Sczentific American, New York, 
Fanuary 28. 

BIOLOGY. 

The Effect of Cold on Reptiles.—The capacity of batrachians 
and allied types to withstand intense cold has recently been 
made the subject of investigation by Knauth, who conducted 
his experiments with affirmative results. The animals, how- 
ever, showed no signs of life until a few minutes after the frost, 
which extended to the vitals, had been thoroughly thawed 
out, and they died almost immediately after awaking. This 
confirms the assertion made by many observers in localities in 
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which frogs are exceptionally plentiful, that an immense 
destruction of frog-life ensues whenever prematurely warm 
weather in March thaws out the animals, only to subject them 
to another spell of sharp frost. 

It has long been known that frogs’ eggs are protected from 
cold by a slimy envelope, and Bratuschek, who has been 
devoting his attention to this phenomenon, now tells us that 
this envelope permits the entrance of warm rays, but hinders the 
radiation of warmth. These eggs are sometimes found undi- 
gested in the excrement of birds, which have eaten female 
frogs in autumn, and Bratuschek has recently found them in 
the droppings of buzzards.—Deutsche Nevue, Fanuary. 


Ant Communities.—Sir John Lubbock, ina recent lecture on 
the habits of ants, said that the question naturally arose 
whether ants were moral and accountable beings. They had 
their desires, their passions 





even their caprices. The young 
were absolutely helpless. Their communities were sometimes 
sO numerous that, perhaps, London and Pekin were almost the 
only cities which could compare with them. Moreover, their 
nests were no mere collections of independent individuals, nor 
even temporary associations, like the flock of migratory birds, 
but organized communities laboring with the utmost interest 
for the common good. The remarkable analogies to our human 
societies which they presented in so many ways, rendered them 
peculiarly interesting to us, and one could not but long to know 
more of their character, how the world appeared to them, and 
to what extent they were conscious and reasonable beings. 
Various observers have recorded instances of attachment and 
affection among them. He had never, in the whole course of 
his observations, noticed a quarrel between two ants be long- 
ing to the same nest. Within the limits of the community all 
was harmony. On the other hand, ants not belonging to the 
same nest were always enemies, even if belonging to the same 
species. Sir John went on to give details of a number of inter- 
esting experiments and observations which he contended 
might be held to prove the possession by the ant of an almost 
human intelligence. One result which he deduced was, that, 
in the largest nests, ants always recognized their fellow-citi- 
zens. He had invariably found that, if a strange ant, even of 
the same species, were introduced into a nest, she was sure to 
be attacked and driven out. He had found, too, that ants 
remembered their friends after a year’s separation.—Hara- 
wicke's Science Gossip, London, Fanuary. 
ELECTRICITY. 

Ether and Electricity.—Physics treats of different forms of 
energy and their reciprocal relations. Ordinary matter is the 
molecular vehicle for the conveyance of kinetic and potential 
energy. The different forms of this energy and their trans- 
formations are made manifest to us in the phenomena of 
universal gravitation, in the actions of molecular forces (com- 
prising the phenomena of acoustics) and also in the phenomena 
of heat, in so far as it concerns the heat of bodies, looked upon 
as the energy of vibratory movements of material molecules. 

In the cases most accessible to study, we discover that 
energy is transmitted from one part of material substance to 
another gradually and successively ; that is to say, that this 
transmission of energy is effected by means of an interposing 
medium, and requires a finite time. 

But it happens that it is difficult to follow this transmission, 
either because it is impossible to grasp the length of time 
throughout which this transmission lasts, or because we do not 
see the substance or medium which serves as an intervening 
agent. We cannot deny @ griorz the possibility of a direct 
transmission of energy through space without the intervention 
of some medium; but we can affirm that if this direct action 
takes place it must be instantaneous, as, perhaps, universal 
gravitation. 

But, if we admit that the transmission of energy requires a 
finite time, even very slight, we are obliged to conclude that 
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it is effected with the intervention of a medium, and in the 
cases where direct observation does not reveal to us the pres- 
ence of any ordinary matter, we must admit some other 
imponderable matter. 

For the first time we are compelled to recognize the exist- 
ence of this particular matter, when we study the transmission 
of the light and heat of the sun, and other heavenly bodies, 
through space where there can exist no other matter (unless 
there are traces of very rarefied gases). 

The great velocity of this transmission (300,000 kilometres 
per second), and the nature of this phenomenon, do not admit 
of gases as this intermediary substance. Everything proves, 
in fact, that the action of the propagation of light is in a cer- 
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tain measure analogous to that of the propagation of sound, 
Now this has, in more or less dense air, a velocity of 300 
metres a second, and no gas, no ordinary matter, could possi- 
bly impart a velocity a million times greater. The polarization 
of light waves bears an additional argument; it indicates that 
the vibrations which transmit light are transversal. Gases 
and liquids admit of longitudinal vibrations only. It is there- 
fore necessary to admit that space is filled with a particular 
medium capable of taking up transversal vibrations. 
medium they have given the name “ ether.” 

“If ether exists,’’ says Faraday, “it must have still other 
functions than that of the transmission of radiations.” 

What are these functions? 


To this 


Under the name of “electricity,” or, more generally, “ elec- 
tromagnetism,” we embrace all the rest, so to speak, of phys- 
ics, all the domain of the different transformations of energy, 
of which the order and succession cannot be explained by the 
properties of ponderable matter or by the radiant energy of 
ether. But here it is necessary to make a distinction between 
the visible and the inner and hidden side of the phenomena. 
When we make electromagnetic experiments, when we see in 
action a telegraph or a dynamo, we have before us a series of 
phenomena which individually are known to us. 

We notice certain motions of bodies, a development of light 
or heat, and certain chemical reactions, In all these, taken 
separately, there is nothing “electrical,” and we might repro- 
duce them as well by some other means without the aid of this 
“electricity.” But the succession of these phenomena, the 
reciprocal evolution, present themselves in these experiments 
under such a form that we are compelled to recognize behind 
these phenomena the presence of certain transitory forms of 
energy; as the action of a ray of light has led us to the estab- 
lishment of the existence of waves of ether. But while in 
luminous waves, a particular organ—the eye—has aided us to 
observe the radiating energy, no particular sensation reveals 
to us this form of energy which hides itself behind electrical 
and magnetic phenomena. 

What we notice, what we analyze, are the results, the prod- 
ucts of the destruction of this kind of energy. In studying 
closely this mysterious collection of transformations of energy, 
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to which we give the name of “electricity,” we find at the bot- 
tom two transitory forms which we call: one, electric energy ; 
the other, magnetic energy. They are bound together in a 
quite complicated manner. In a medium containing immov- 
able bodies charged with invariable quantities of electricity, 
electric or electrostatic forces appear.—A. Stoletow, tn Electr ti 


World, New York, Fanuary 28. 


Gas-Power for Electric Lighting.—]. Emerson Dowson con- 
tributes an article on this subject to the Evec/rician, London, 
January 13, in which he contends that a saving of 50 per cent. 
is effected by the substitution of gas for steam-plant. With 
a large gas-engine, he says, 1 B. H. P. per hour, could be 
obtained with a consumption of 1 pound of anthracite,or 1% 
pounds of coke, whereas the consumption of coal with the 
steam-engines used for central stations, must be taken at 


about 2% pounds per B. H. P. when working under a full 
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load. His views appear to be obtaining general recognition, 
for we gather from his paper that, in Great Britain alone, gas- 
engines had been sold for electric-lighting, exceeding in the 
aggregate 7,000 H. P., and that in Germany, gas-engines were 
used for about 1,100 arc and 90,000 glow-lamps. 


Lightning and Electric-Railways.—The pranks of lightning 
in connection with street-railway apparatus are peculiarly 
vexatious. One peculiarity is that the “fluid” always seeks 
to strike at the very heart of the system, the station-generator, 
and if it succeeds in disabling this, the entire service is 
brought to a standstill. In some parts of the country, when a 
violent thunderstorm makes its appearance, it is a common 
practice to shut down the dynamo, remove the trolleys from the 
wires, and await with as much patience as may be the subsi- 
dence of the disturbance. It is stated that on one line, where 
an account has been kept, the loss of revenue due to compul- 
sory stoppages during thunderstorms amounts to over $6,000 
per year. An ingenious form of lightning-arrester recently 
devised to overcome this difficulty, consists of a coil of wire 
inserted in the main circuit, and fitted with a number of dis- 
charging-circuits connected at different points throughout the 
coil, leading to electrodes immersed in a tank of running 
water in electrical connection with the earth.—Zugéineering 
Magazine, Fanuary. 

ETHNOGRAPHY. 

Polynesian Canoes.—Students of Ethnography will be inter- 
ested to hear that Dr. N. B. Emerson, of Honolulu, is prepar- 
ing a full account of the Polynesian canoe. In a communica- 
tion printed in a new number of the journal of the Polynesian 
Society, he points out that the various migrations of the 
ancient Polynesians and their progenitors, from whatever 
source derived, must have been accomplished in canoes or 
other craft, and that the waa, the fahi, etc., of to-day, how- 
ever modified they may be, under the operation of modern 
arts and appliances, are the lineal descendents of the sea-going 
craft in which the early ancestors of the Polynesians made 
their voyages ages ago. He holds, therefore, that a compara- 
tive study of the canoes, cannot fail to shed light on the prob- 
lems of Polynesian migrations and relationships.—Nature, 
London, Fanuary 12. 


The Bronze Age.—From the facts which have come to light 
in Egypt and elsewhere, Mr. Petrie argues that the civilization 
of the Bronze Age arose in Europe; that the use of bronze 
was introduced into Egypt by northern, not eastern, contact; 
and it was from the mines of Hungary, Saxony, and Bohemia, 
that the tool-makers of Pharaonic times derived the tin which 
they used as alloy in their industry.—&zd/éa, Meriden, January. 

GEOLOGY. 


Mineral Oil and Diamonds.—Two problems with which 
investigators are just now specially interesting themselves are 
the origin of mineral oil and the presence of diamonds in 
meteorites. Topley, who bas devoted himself to the former 
subject, says: Mineral oil is found mostly in porous sandstone 
or limestone schists, overlaid by an impermeable stratum, the 
oil constituting as much as an eighth of their entire mass. 
These schists are of any age more recent than the Silurian, 
and are richest in oil when they show least signs of disturb- 
ance. As the oil is generally accompanied by layers of salt 
and contains nitrogen, it must have originated from the 
remains of organic bodies, especially of beasts, which were 
crowded on the sea-coast, and overlaid with organic sediment. 
It is generally supposed that coal is the product of vegetable 
and mineral oil of animal-remains, and Ochsenius was strong 
in support of the theory that mineral oil was thus produced in 
the presence of alkaline salts derived from sea-water,and under 
a cover impermeable to air. 

The problem of the origin of the diamond is perhaps 
advanced another step by the recent discoveries of diamonds 
in meteorites, but it does not follow that all diamonds are 
derived from this source. Diamond, charcoal, and plumbago 
are allotropic forms of the same substance, and the recent dis- 
covery of an allotropic form of silver promises to open up a 
new field of research.—Deutsche Revue, Fanuary. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF MARS. 
GIOVANNI CELORIA. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper (20 pp.) in 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, December 16. 


HERE is an innate tendency in the human mind toassume 

that cosmic and terrestrial phenomena are precisely alike. 

It is an unfortunate tendency, to which are due many widely 
diffused errors, especially in popular science. 

On Mars, for example, the seasons alternate as on the Earth. 
There is certainly on Mars a season corresponding to our sum- 
mer, another like our autumn, and so on. In order, however, 
to avoid the risk of attributing lightly to the Martian seasons 
the intrinsic characteristics of the terrestrial seasons, it suffices 
to reflect on the great influence exercised by our atmosphere 
on the temperature of the Earth. 

Were our atmosphere destroyed, the temperature of the 
surface of the Earth would be greatly lowered, despite the fact 
that it would receive a much more powerful heat than now. 
Without an atmosphere, our planet, by radiation into space, 
would lose vastly more heat than it would gain by the direct 
absorption of the solar rays. According to recent experiments 
made in the United States, in the absence of an atmosphere, 
the terrestrial temperature in direct sunshine would descend 
to about forty-five degrees below zero Centigrade. 

This is a fact which must be borne in mind by every one who 

wishes to philosophize about the planets, about the various 
worlds in the sky, about their physical conditions or their 
habitability. 
_ The actual temperature of the surface of our planet is due, 
not so much to the absorption of solar heat by the terrestrial 
atmosphere as to the selective qualities of that absorption, the 
work in great part of aqueous vapor. Without this selective 
function of the atmosphere, as yet imperfectly understood, we 
should not have an atmosphere in which, as in our present 
atmosphere, respiration and combustion would be possible, 
but an atmosphere which, moreover, would be so intensely 
cold as to be incompatible with existing forms of life. 

If the Moon has no atmosphere, a point yet uncertain, its 
surface must remain cold, notwithstanding that the rays of the 
Sun strike directly on it. 

In general, the temperature of a planet very probably depends 
much less on its greater or lesser distance from the Sun, than 
on the constitution of the atmosphere by which it is sur- 
rounded. We can easily imagine an atmosphere so constituted 
as to render Mercury a colder planet than the Earth. Wecan 
conceive of an atmosphere able to make Neptune warmer and 
more habitable than our planet. 

In order to discuss the temperature, the climates, the nature 
of the configuration of the surface of Mars, it is requisite first 
to know whether Mars has an atmosphere and what are its 
probable characteristics. 

The disk of Mars when observed from the Earth through a 
powerful telescope, appears much brighter at the edge than in 
the central parts, and appears, besides, covered with strange 
forms, at first sight vague, confused, and difficult to describe, 
but after a while, under favorable conditions of observation, 
very distinct, with separate characteristics. There are forms, 
in appearance minute, in reality of vast size, here white and 
bright, there obscure and opaque, sometimes with the yellowish 
color of brick more or less burned, oftener of uncertain and 
smoky tints. 

These and other appearances can be explained on the sup- 
position that Mars has an atmosphere, which the rays of light 
must pass through before reaching its surface. Every atmos- 
phere absorbs light, and the absorption of the solar light is 
much greater at the edge than at the middle of the disk of 
Mars visible from the Earth. The experience of every day, the 
observation of the full Moon, teaches that when the light of 
the Sun illuminates a solid, spherical body with a rough sur- 
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face, the edge and centre of the apparent disk have about the 
same degree of luminosity, something which does not happen 
when a more or less potent atmosphere intervenes between 
the illuminated body and the source of light. 

On the disk of Mars, moreover, appear now and _ then 
changeable and fleeting spots. They are formed with alter- 
ations, more or less rapid, they move, they change their forms, 
elongating in various manners and sometimes in parallel 
threads. Some well-known details of the disk are hidden for 
some time, as if they were undera veil. The veil disappears, 
and the details which have been noted and observed reappear. 
These are phenomena which can be perfectly explained by an 
atmosphere on Mars, an atmosphere which is sometimes dense 
like our atmosphere, by reason of fogs and clouds. 

The existence of a Martian atmosphere, probable from the 
facts just mentioned, is demonstrated by the spectroscope. 
Not only does Mars, shining by reflected solar light, send back 
to the Earth, as if from a mirror, the image of the solarspectrum, 
but in its spectrum are found some lines not in the solar spec- 
trum, but which correspond to lines of absorption by the ter- 
restrial atmosphere, and demonstrate that Mars has an atmos- 
phere analogous to our own, in which, as in the terrestrial 
atmosphere, exists a notable quantity of vapor of water in a 
state of transparent gas. 

The transitory disturbances of the atmosphere of Mars, 
which sometimes veil vast regions on that planet, are the 
result of fogs and clouds, of which the nature, in all probability, 
is analogous to that of the fogs and clouds on the Earth. The 
Martian fogs and clouds are less dense than those of the 
Earth ; the clouds are few and vast, and do not arrange them- 
selves, as happens on Jupiter by reason of its very rapid rota- 
tion, nearly parallel to the equator. The fogs are more 
frequent, and in both hemispheres more easily observable dur- 
ing the Martian winter than in summer. 

The atmosphere of Mars is much less dense than that of the 
Earth. When a star undergoes occultation by the opaque 
disk of the planet, neither at the time of immersion or emer- 
sion, can there be traced any change in the brightness or color 
of the star. 

While, then, we can affirm that Mars has an atmosphere, 
about the constitution of which we know a very little, in 
regard to the more important facts relating to its constitution 
we know nothing, and cannot trust in the slightest degree any 
inductions from observations of the terrestrial atmosphere. 





RELIGIOUS. 








CREED AND DOCTRINE. 


TWE CONTRAST AND AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE NEW 
ORTHODOXY AND THE OLD. 


[* the Andover Review, for January, George A. Gordon 

asserts that the ‘“ New Orthodoxy is born of a philosophi- 
cal rejection of the Old.” He defines the Old as the Calvin- 
istic Orthodoxy, and takes the famous Five Points as the 
fundamental propositions of its philosophy. He believes that, 
while modern Calvinism introduces new departures, it is as 
deep a horror as unmodified Calvinism and that “ consistent 
Calvinism is Atheism.” The primalantithesis is found in the 
conception of God—Calvin’s idea of sovereignty is contrasted 
with the idea of an “absolute” Being,—absolute in love as in 
power. Another antithesis is in the matter of depravity; the 
next, that between limited and unlimited Atonement; and the 
fourth concerns irresistible grace. The writer indicates the 
identity of the New Theology with the Old one, especially one 
point, namely, the teaching of the Nicene Creed concerning 
Jesus Christ. He says: 


“The relation of the Father and the Son in the Godhead is that 
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upon which the Creed lays supreme emphasis. . . . The 
Creed vindicates by implication the kinship of God and man. 
i It is not as a mere idea or dream of some ‘ divinely-gifted 
man,’ that this conception of the essential kinship of God and man 
is asserted or implied in the Creed. It has recognition or place, 
then, through the great historic fact of the Incarnation, The 
sublime faith that God and humanity are not aliens but friends 
rests nolonger upon a merely ideal basis, but upon history, the his- 
tory of the unique union of God and man in the person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Another reason for the veneration in which this Creed is 
held is found in its magnificent assertion of the ethical character 
of God. . . . Its great ideas are of God the Father Almighty 
and Jesus Christ the Son of God. If we are to have an 
ethical basis for human life in the nature of God, we must have 
a faith capable of expression through the Nicene symbol. ae 
The Trinitarian conception of God is far enough from being 
simple, has in it, indeed, unfathomable mysteries; but it does 
vindicate the ethical character of God, and make eternal love a 
possibility in the Godhead. 

“The Nicene Creed is dear to the Church of to-day as the sym- 
bol of the working-forces of Christianity, of New Testament 
thought about the relation of the Son to the Father, and the 
thought on the same subject implicit in the Christian experience 
of these nineteen centuries. 

“Christian life is indeed a life from God, but it is a life medi- 
ated by Jesus Christ, and the Mediator never ceases to be a unique 
factor of it. The Trinitarian conception is as essential 
to the continued life of the Church as it was essential to the first. 
That conception essential to the earliest life of the Church, and 
essential to all subsequent life, finds epochal recognition and 
expression in the great Creed of Nicea. 

“ This Creed embodies a conception of God that saves His intel- 
ligence. . . . Mere deism soon drops intelligence from the 
Supreme Being, and swiftly subsides into impersonal principle or 
law, and this, in turn, surely vanishes into atheism.” 


THE STUDY OF DOCTRINE, 

Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, in Bzdlzotheca Sacra for 
January, contributes a paper on The Historical Study of 
Christianity. In applying the true historical method of study 
to doctrine, he says: 


“It has shown us that a sharp distinction must be drawn 
between Divine truth and our conceptions of that truth; that, 
though the former is always and eternally the same, unchanged 
and unchangeable, in our conceptions of it—in other words our 
doctrines—there has been as real a development as in our institu- 
tions; that out of truths lived and taught by Christ, that out of 
truths revealed to the Apostles and preached by them, we have, 
by the use of our human powers, under Divine guidance as we 
trust, evolved an elaborate system which has been the slow growth 
of centuries. Out of the germs have come, by a genuine 
process of development, not our statements merely, but our beliefs 
as well,—not in form only, but in the substance, of our theology. 

“There is no more fruitful source of discord and of unbelief 
than the confusion of essential and non-essential truth. So often 
have the fundamental verities been forgotten or neglected, and the 
Church plunged into the darkness of formalism and corruption, 
and its power to electrify and vivify the world been lost—and that 
not always through the insidious influence of error, but through the 
over-emphasis of one truth at the expense of another truth more 
vital, through the failure to preserve truth’s due proportion ! 


CREED-REVISION, 
The writer insists that, whereas the conditions of life have 
changed, so we must “adjust our statements to the new con- 
ditions,” and that, if we would understand the doctrines that 


come to us from ancient times, we must read them into our 
modern tongue, into our modern way of thinking. 


“To translate Divine truth into the language of to-day: that 
means Creed-revision, and to the true historian Creed-revision, 
and frequent Creed-revision,—in thought, if not in fact,—isa 
necessity. To accept always and absolutely unchanged, either in 
form or substance, and in its original sense, the Creed of a past 
age, is to lose touch with the historic progress of the Church, and 
fall behind, fossilized and forgotten. Even though we were to 
maintain that the doctrines of our Creeds remain ever the same, 
we should need, at times, to revise their statements, that the sub- 
stance might really be preserved intact. Revisionists may be 
more conservative than the adherents of the old Creed in its old 
form; but the historian is not content with such revision. He 
knows that every age which is not dead or stagnant has had, and 
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that every age must have, its own theology, and that the theology 
of no other age can fully meet its needs.” 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


Professor George B. Stevens, Ph. D., D.D., of Yale Univer- 
sity, in Zhe Biblical World for January, treats of Biblical 
Theology as distinct from Exegesis and distinct from Syste- 
matic or Doctrinal Theology. The special contrast between 
Biblical Theology and Doctrinal Theology, he declares, is seen 
in the fact that the former in its method and spirit is largely 
philosophical, the aim being to defend the various themes of 
theology, and to incorporate them into a system—“a rational 
construction of doctrines ”"—while the latter distinctly dis- 
claims any philosophical or speculative method. 

‘ The Biblical theologian places himself, for the time, in the age 
and circumstances of the writer with whom he is dealing. He 
asks simply what this writer says and means, not how that can be 
justified to reason, defended against objection, harmonized with 
the teachings of other writers, or translated into the equivalents 
of modern thought, and made part of a general scheme of doc- 
trine. . . He tries to see with the writer’s eyes, and to 
think his thoughts after him. He seeks to apprehend the form 
and matter of the writer's thought, according to the manner of its 
time: to read him in the light of his age and circumstances. 

“ There exists just now a certain distrust of theological systems. 
The demand of the time—so far as theology is concerned—is for 
a thorough and impartial investigation of Biblical teaching in its 
genetic development and its various forms. Bible Theology, if 
developed in a critical and scientific spirit, and at the same time 
with a reverent appreciation of Biblical truth, will be one of the 
greatest aids to Doctrinal Theology. If it will do its work 
thoroughly, and do it now—just when it is wanted, just when it is 


needed—it will give a new impetus to the study of Christian 
doctrine.” 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. 

The Rev. E. E. Curry, in The Homeletic Review, February, 
interpreting the text, “4// Authority is given unto Me in Heaven 
and on Earth,” Matt. xxviii: 18, makes prominent mention of 
Christ’s authority on all matters of revelation, all that per- 
tains to Christian doctrine. 

“Christ is authority in our religion. His doctrine is embodied 
in the new Testament. . . . There are two divisions of the 
New Testament—the faith and the doctrine. The first is preached 
to the world on testimony ; the second is preached to the Church 
on authority. . . . The question Christians should ask is: 
Does Christ speak this, or is it the word of men? Where Christ 


hath spoken we are bound, and where He hath not spoken we are 
free,” 


THE CREED-CONTROVERSY IN GERMANY, 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirrrary Dicest from a Paper (4 pp.) in 
Chrontk der Christlichen Welt, Leipzig. Vol. 1V. Nos. 1 
and 2. 


OT for decades has the Protestant Church of the Father- 
N land passed through such an excitement as that under 
which she has been laboring for the past months, and which is 
agitating her yet from oneend of the country to the other. It 
is the controversy as to the origin, character, and especially 
the Scriptural characterand authority in the Church, of the 
Apostles’ Creed. The controversy began in the little kingdom 
of Wiirttemberg, where Pastor Schrempf, one of the not small 
number who, through the critical and philosophical studies of 
the present theological generation, have internally broken 
with some of the traditional views of the Church, declared that 
he would no longer use the Apostles’ Creed in baptism nor in 
the general liturgical services of the Church, as he no longer 
could, with a good conscience, accept some of its statements. 
A similar position was taken by Pastor Langen, of Baden, who 
prepared two pamphlets in which he urged the most radical 
innovations in the Creed and practice of the Church. What 
was a cloud of the size of a man’s hand becomes a storm cov- 
ering the theological heavens from horizon to horizon when, in 
Berlin, Professor Harnack, asked by hisstudents whether they 
should enter upon a movement looking to a removal of the 
Apostles’ Creed from the vow of ordination, replied that this 
should not be done by students, but that this venerable Creed 
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contained not afew statements at which a historically and dog- 
matically-trained Christian must take offense, especially at the 
statement “Conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary.” In Prussia and in Baden a relative end of the controversy 
was effected by the declaration of the Superior Church Consisto- 
ries, The latter was issued November 25, the former November 
15. The former assures the congregations that the authorities 
will see to it thatthe Apostles’ Creed continues to be the offi- 
cial confession of the Church, assures them that some of the 
ablest theological professors still maintain the Evangelical and 
Biblical character of the birth of the Saviour from a virgin, but 
that freedom of scientific theological research must be 
allowed. The Baden declaration discusses the relation of such 
freedom of research to the traditional faith of the Church. In 
Wiirttemberg the case of Schrempf has indeed been decided 
by his removal from office, but on the principles involved no 
official declaration has yet been made. 

The chief battle-ground is, however, Prussia. On the 13th 
of October the Chréstliche Welt, the organ of the more liberal 
section of the Evangelical Church, published a declaration of 
representatives who met at Eisennach on the 5th of that 
month, and among them fifteen theological professors from 
the universities of Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Giessen, Gittingen, 
Halle, Heidelberg, Jena, Leipzig, Marborg, Tiibingen, and ten 
pastors and high church-officials from Prussia, Saxony Wiirt- 
temberg, Hessen, and Gotha. In this declaration the stand- 
point of Harnack is endorsed, and special stress is laid upon the 
fact that Harnack does not aim at a removal of the Apostles’ 
Creed from the liturgies and the confession of the churches, 
but has maintained the right of freedom of theological 
research and innovations in this line within the limits and 
folds of the Evangelical Church. In other words, the right of 
liberal theology in the Protestant Church is claimed without 
reservation. For this reason the adherence demanded by the 
ordination-vow and by membership in the Protestant Church 
shall not be understood, in a juridic sense, an adherence to each 
and every statement of the Creed in its historical meaning, but 
an adherence to the spiritual contents of the Creed in general. 
The Eisennach declaration also pronounced against the claim 
that the birth of Christ from a virgin was a fundamental 
article of the Christian faith, the basis of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, since this birth was claimed only in the introduction 
of the two Gospels of Matthew and Luke, and afterwards is 
not again referred to in the New Testament. The ground of 
hope and salvation is declared to be confidence in life and 
death in our Lord Jesus Christ. This declaration had a double 
effect. In the first place, it deepened the controversy, by 
laying bare the chasm that exists between theological research 
and the Church’s practices. On the other hand, it widened 
the controversy, by drawing the fire of conservative criticism 
from the one man, and directing it against the whole liberal 
school. 

Declarations, resolutions, articles, brochures, pamphlets in 
almost endiess abundance followed ; even the Emperor’s con- 
fession of his faith in the God-Man Jesus Christ, spoken on the 
occasion of the rededicatien of the Luther Church in Witten- 
berg, was repeatedly used as a manifesto against Harnack. 
Finally the Upper Consistory issued its declaration, which, on 
the whole, is also against the position taken by the Berlin pro- 
fessor. No controversy for years has so enlisted the attention 
of the most famous theological professors in Germany. Har- 
nack himself has published a brochure in which he employs 
the fact that the Apostles’ Creed in its present shape is of com- 
paratively late date. The ablest reply to him was given by the 
New Testament authority, Professor Cremer, of Greifswald, in 
which the thesis is defended; that even if the present form 
and shape of the Creed can be traced only tothe third century, 
still the thoughts and ideas have their roots is the Apostolic 
period. The most learned discussion from tne conservative 
side is that of Professor Zahn, of Erlangen, who aims especially 
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to show that the controverted proposition, ‘** Conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, born of the-Virgin Mary,” in sentiment and idea, 
can be traced to the earliest period of the Church. To Pro- 
fessor Cremer’s brochure Harnack has replied. The most 
noteworthy recent utterance in the matter is that of Professor 
Beyschlag, of Halle, the author of the famous Life of Christ. 
He is a conservative, yet claims that the type of teaching rep- 
resented by Harnack should be tolerated in the Protestant 
Church. His article is found in the Deutsche Evangelische 
Blatter, 1893, No. 1. He declares that the fruits of a policy 
curtailing the rights of liberal theology and free research in 
the Church would be to keep the best talent out of the minis- 
try, to destroy Evangelical freedom of thought, to educate the 
candidates to commit the sacrzficio d'tntelletto, z. e., to become 
hypocrites. The view of Harnack, says Beyschlag, does not 
deny the fact that the Son of God became man, as this is not 
expressed in the statement “Conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary.” So little do these words teach that 
God became man in Christ that the General Synod of Prussia 
in 1846 declared this as one of the non-fundamental articles 
in the Creed, even if the statements of Matt. 1 and Luke 1 
are to be taken as strictly historical, they contain nothing else 
than the fact of the wonderful conception of a human being 
(Erzeugung eines Menschenkindes), a conception which is not 
essentially different from that which Paul in Gal. iv.: 29 and 
Rom. iv.: 19-21 ascribes to Isaac. The two Gospel writers in 
question know nothing of a preéxisting son of God who has 
become man in Jesus. That God became man does not find 
formal expression in the Apostles’ Creed; and so far as this lies 
in the Creed it is not to be found in the controverted passages 
concerning the birth of Christ from a Virgin, but is the Chris- 
tological leading statement of the second article of the Creed, 
“ The only begotten Son of God,” and this Christological state- 
ment neither Harnack nor any of his defenders have in the 
entire controversy called into question. No fundamental 
article of the Christian Creed was therefore endangered, as the 
statements in question are indeed part of a Biblical narrative 
which is to be received with all veneration (Pe/d/), but which 
contains only a determination of the human origin of Jesus. 
This, concludes Beyschlag, can be maintained also by those 
who are inclined to doubt the narrative concerning the Child 
Christ found in the Gospels, on account of reasons drawn from 
the Scriptures themselves. This is the view which it can at 
least be expected that Evangelical scholars will take. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MORE ABOUT BLUEBEARD. 

LAST WEEK’S LITERARY DIGEST contained, in condensed form, 
the story of the real Bluebeard—Marshal de Retz of France, 
—condensed from the long article in the January number of 
Belgravia. Below we add other interesting details of the 
de Retz case, from the same article. All this happened, it 
will be remembered, in the year 1440. 

Bg V., Duke of Brittany, could not believe that his rela- 
tive, a man who had served his country so bravely, who 

was in such a position and known to be so devout, could pos- 








sibly be guilty of the horrors laid to his charge. He pooli- 
poohed the accusation as preposterous and ridiculous, and 
would have taken no steps to investigate the truth had not 
some of his nobles insisted on his doing so. Jean de Chateau- 
giron, Bishop of Nantes, and the wise and noble Pierre de 
l’Hospital, grand seneschal of Brittany, also wrote to the Duke, 
expressing very decidedly their views, that such a scandalous 
charge demanded thorough investigation. 

At length John yielded to their representations, and author- 
ized them to seize the persons of the Sire de Retz and his 
accomplices. Several of the accomplices of the Marshal took 
to flight, but his treasurer, Henriet, and another of his servants, 
Ponton, surrendered with him. 

The people gathered in crowds to see the redoubted Sire de 
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Retz ride through the streets a prisoner, surrounded by the 
soldiers of the Duke of Brittany, and without a retainer of his 
own save only the two mentioned, who were also prisoners. A 
strange hush was over the crowd as the blue-bearded man- 
monster passed, till suddenly it was broken by a woman's 
voice crying, “‘My child! Give me back my child!” Then a 
howl of wrath broke from the lips of the throng. Execrations 
and curses were freely showered upon him as he rode along 
the Nantes road, and only stopped when the prisoner disap- 
peared within the great gates of the Chateau de la Tour 
Neuve, at Bouffay. 

John V. nominated the commissioner, Jean de Touche- 
ronde, to collect information and take down the charges 
against de Retz; at the same time he was given to understand 
that the matter was not to be pressed and the charges were to 
be softened down as much as possible. Jean de Touche- 
ronde opened the investigation on the 18th of September, 
assisted only by his clerk, Jean Thomas. 

Witness after witness deposed to the loss of their children, 
till there was a terrible array of evidence against Sire de Retz 
and his servants. Always it was the same tale; either the 
little ones had atttracted the notice of Bluebeard himself on 
his way through the village, and had been sent on errands to 
the castle, or had been enticed into the place on various pre- 
texts. Whatever it was, not one of the children had ever been 
seen alive again. 

On the 2d of October the commissioners sat again, and the 
charges became graver and the suspicion stronger against the 
inmates of the castle. 

Yet John V. hesitated ; he could not bring himself to judge 
a kinsman, the most powerful of his vassals, the bravest of his 
captains, a councillor of the King, and a Marshal of France. 

A letter he received from the Marshal, however, determined 
the course he must pursue. 

In this letter the Sire de Retz acknowledged having sinned 
horribly again and again, but reminded his cousin and Sire 
that he had never failed in his religious duties, having heard 
many masses and vespers, always having fasted at Lent, and 
on vigils, and confessed and communicated regularly. He was 
ready to acknowledge and expiate his crime by retiring intoa 
monastery, there to lead a good and exemplary life, and by 
distributing his goods among the poor. 

He wound up this extraordinary document by signing him- 
self “In all earthly humility, Friar Gilles, Carmelite in inten- 
tion.” 

On his trial, the Marshal saluted his judges, begging them 
to expedite his matter, as he was peculiarly anxious to conse- 
crate himself to God, who had pardcned his great sins. He 
also added that he intended to endow several charities in 
Nantes, and distribute the greater portion of his goods among 
the poor, for the salvation of his soul. 

Pierre de |’Hospital gravely bade him remember that though 
it was always well to think of the salvation of one’s soul, what 
they were now concerned about was the salvation of his 
body. 

And this was the man-monster’s reply, tranquilly spoken : 
‘‘I have confessed to the father-superior of the Carmelites, 
and through his absolution I have been abie to communicate; 
1 am therefore guiltless and purified! ” 

It does not appear to have entered the Marshal’s mind that 
he could possibly be condemned to death for his crimes. He 
seems to have made sure that his godliness and piety would 
procure him that admission to a monostery which he craved. 
But he reckoned without the Bishop of Nantes, who was hor- 
rified at the number and magnitude of the crimes Gilles de 
Laval was said to be the perpetrator of. 

He behaved with the greatest effrontery at first, declaring 
that all the people who deposed upon oath to the loss of their 
children lied, and that the charges were all false and calumni- 
ous. It was not till informed that his servants, Henriet and 
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Ponton, had contessed to the horrors in which they had joined, 
that he saw it was in vain to equivocate any longer. 

Gilles de Laval, when confronted with the rack, shuddered 
and declared that rather than be tortured he would confess all. 
When the confessions of Henriet and Ponton were read to 
him he turned deadly pale, and exclaimed that God had 
loosened their tongues so that they had spoken the truth. 
Urged to relieve his conscience by acknowledging his crimes, 
after a moment'’s silence he said: ‘‘ Messires, it is quite true 
that I have robbed mothers of their little ones,and that I have 
killed them or caused them to be killed, either by cutting their 
throats with daggers or knives, or else | have had their skulls 
broken by hammers or sticks; sometimes | had their limbs 
hewn off one after another; at other times | ripped them 
open, that 1 might examine their entrails and hearts; | have 
occasionally strangled them or put them to a slow death; and 
when the children were dead | had their bodies burned and 
reduced to ashes.” 

This horrible frankness staggered Pierre de |' Hospital. 

“When did you begin your execrable practices?” he asked. 
“ The Evil One must have possessed you.” 

“It came to me from myself,” answered Gilles de Laval; “no 
doubt at the instigation of the devil; but these acts of cruelty 
afforded me incomparable delight. The desire to commit 
these atrocities came upon me eight years ago. | left court to 
go to Cantoncée, that 1 might claim the property of my grand- 
father, deceased. In the library of the castle I found a Latin 
book, Suetonius, I believe, full of accounts of the cruelties of 
the Roman Emperors. I read the charming history of Tiberius, 
Caracalla, and other Caesars, and the pleasure they took in 
watching the agonies of tortured children. Thereupon I 
resolved to imitate and surpass these same Caesars, and that 
very night 1 began to do so, For some while I confided my 
secret to no one, but afterwards 1 communicated it to my 
cousin, Gilles de Silé, then to Master Roger de Briqueville, next 
in succession to Henriet, Ponton, Rossignol, and Robin.” 

The Sire de Retz confirmed all the accounts given by his 
two servants. He confessed to about one hundred and twenty 
murders in a single year, 

When pressed to tell the exact number of victims, Gilles 
averred that there were so many he could not remember. 

So horrible were the revelations that the judges cast down 
their eyes and had the figure of the Redeemer veiled. 





WOMEN DOWN SOUTH. 


LIVE RUTH JEFFERSON, in the February number of 
¢ The Chautauguan, has something to say, from the ampli- 
tude of her experience of upwards of a dozen years’ travel 
among and acquaintance with them, concerning the “ Women 
Down South.” Among these she finds— 


“ Good old ladies, frisky village belles, hungry boarding-school 
girls, majestic matrons, lovely maiden aunts, too sweet to be mar- 
ried, for they bless a whole community with a perpetual benedic- 
tion ; devoted churchwomen; nobly ambitious ‘ school -ma’ams,’ 
at vacation ransacking Christendom to bring home some new 
device for the dear expectant girls of the ‘ female-college’; in short, 
all sorts and conditions of women, of both races, and every vari- 
ety of each now developing as never before since the 
last thunder of civil war rumbled out, and the new sunrise of 
‘liberty and union, one and inseparable, now and forever,’ broke, 
like the smile of God, over our afflicted land.” 


Rejoicing that the only cause of the isolation of the South- 
ern woman from the great opportunity of American womanhood 
is forever buried out of sight, she says: 


“ Henceforth the American girl of the period will learn that the 
best things in life are not those which come to her from any 
superiority of environment, but the things open to the striving, 
free as air and the light to every mother’s daughter who, in the 
love of God and man, and the high self-respect becoming her citizen- 
ship, reaches forth to take the best that Providence has reserved for 
her. It is this half-conscious sense of relief from a situation 
becoming intolerable ; this growing realization of the stepping out 
and up from the limited life of a section to a wide range through 
the boundless spaces of the new American life, that gives to our 
superior young women of the South that wonderful magnetism of 
hope, that splendid enthusiasm, that hearty enjoyment of every 
opportunity which fills their Northern visitor with 


amazement that, with all its drawbacks and deprivations, there 
is often more enjoyment of life as it goes down there than in 
the centres of culture and wealth at home. 
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Books. 





A CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF SEED- 
LINGS. By the Right Honorable Sir John Lubbock, Bart. M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. With 684 Figures in Text. In Two Volumes, 
8vo., pp. 608, 646. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1892. 


{The most unobservant person who has ever planted a seed must have been 
struck by the fact that the first leaf or leaves which appear after the shoot emerges 
from the ground—leaves which botanists call cotyledons—are almost invariably 
altogether different in form, not only from the final leaves, but from those by 
which the cotyledons are immediately followed. How this difference comes about 
is a question which has long puzzled scientific men, and Klebs, an eminent Ger- 
man botanist, in a recent memoir, expressly deciares that the problem is still an 
enigma. Sir John Lubbock, however, has made an endeavor to solve the prob- 
lem in these 1,200 pages. He has carefully studied specimens of a large number 
of species of plants, and the results of those studies appear here, arranged accord- 
ing to the classification in Bentham and Hooker's great work, ‘‘ Genera Plan- 
tarum,’’ each plant being profusely illustrated. Interesting considerations con- 
nected with the subject appear in the citations which follow. ] 


HE contrast between the cotyledons and true leaves is so great 
that one might almost be pardoned for asking whether any rela- 
tion between the two can be traced. 

Not only so, but the forms of the seedlings are of infinite variety. 
‘Take, for instance, the familiar Mustard and Cress. The first has 
kidney-shaped cotyledons, one of them rather larger than the other; 
while the Cress, on the other hand, has the cotyledons divided into 
three lobes, The Pink has broad cotyledons, the Chickweed narrow 
ones; those of the Beech are fan-shaped in outline; those of the 
Sycamore shaped almost like a knife-blade; those of Zschscholtzia 
Californica divided like a hay-fork; those of the Beech or Acorn 
thick and fleshy. 

So far, indeed, are the cotyledons from agreeing with the leaves, 
that the difficulty is to find any which have been clearly influenced 
by them. One species of /fomaea—to which genus belongs our com- 
mon Morning-glory—J/. Pes-capre, has both cotyledons and leaves, as 
the name denotes, somewhat like the foot of a goat; but the leaves 
vary considerably, and it is probable that the resemblance may be 
accidental. 

The forms of the cotyledons in many species have been the subject 
of special memoirs by Tittmann, Irmisch, Wichura, Winkler, Tschern- 
ing, and other botanists; but they have not given any reasons for the 
various forms assumed. Various suggestions have been made. One 
of these is that while in some tases perhaps the cotyledons, like the 
first leaves, retain the form which characterized the species in bygone 
ages, we may rather, as a more generally applicable explanation, 
employ in respect to them the suggestion of Goebel with reference to 
stipules, and regard them as simplified by arrest. Another suggestion 
has been that cotyledons are a survival of the universal foliage of 
deciduous trees in older geological days, ere time had differentiated 
them into their present varied forms. Even, however, if this sugges- 
tion were the real explanation of their comparative simplicity, it would 
throw no light on the differences between the cotyledons of different 
species. 

The two cotyledons are, in some species, unequal in size, as in the 
common Mustard, already alluded to. Several of these cases have 
been discussed by Darwin, who attributed the inequality to the fact of 
“*a store of nutrition being laid up in some other part, as in the 
hypocotyl, or one of the two cotyledons, or one of the secondary rad- 
icles.” I differ with the greatest hesitation from so high an authority; 
but do not see the connection between the store of food being partly 
laid up in some other part of the plant, and the inequality of cotyle- 
dons. Why should it affect one more than the other? I venture to 
suggest that the difference is due rather to the position of the embryo 
in the seed, which in some cases favors one cotyledon more than the 
other, 

The size of seeds has some bearing on the subject. If one could 
imagine a state of things in which every seed grew up and attained 
maturity, then to keep up the number of any given species existing 
at any time, it would be sufficient if each plant produced but one or 
two seeds during its whole life. There is, however, an enormous 
destruction of seeds. The great majority are eaten by animals, or 
fail to secure a suitable site for germination; of those which do ger- 
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minate, many again are crowded out by their fellows. Darwin 
observed that out of 357 seedlings which came up in a space of 3 feet 
by 2, no less than 295 were destroyed by slugs and insects. Now the 
greater the chance against any given seed reaching a suitable locality 
and attaining maturity, the larger number of seeds must the plant 
produce in order to maintain its numbers, and, as a general rule, the 
smaller will the individual seeds be. On the contrary, the greater the 
chance that each seed enjoys of arriving at maturity, the smaller the 
number of seeds that is necessary, and in such cases it is an advantage 
that the seeds should be large. 

In most species the seeds vary somewhat in size; but in such cases 
it would not be conclusive to contrast the produce of large seeds with 
that of smaller ones, because it might fairly be said that the former 
were better nourished and inherently, perhaps, more vigorous. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the size of the plant does not 
determine that of the cotyledons. Winkler has pointed out that the 
largest of our Nettles has the smallest cotyledons. It is, on the 
other hand, natural that large seeds, as a general rule, produce large 
cotyledons. This is, however, by no means a complete explanation. 
There are many cases in which the cotyledons grow considerably after 
quitting the seed. 

The conditions under which the seedlings are grown naturally exer- 
cise some influence on the form of the leaves. For instance, in 
Mimulus luteus, if the seedlings have sufficient room, the first leaves 
are shortly stalked and deltoid, while the primary nodes are but 
slightly developed; on the contrary, if they are more crowded, the 
internodes and petioles are longer and the leaves are oval. 

In the case of seedlings, the question arises, whether the embryo 
conforms to the seed, or whether the shape of the seed is determined 
with reference to the form of the cotyledons. The seeds, however, 
are evidently constructed with reference to the habits, conditions, etc. 
of the plant. We have no reason to suppose that the structure of the 
seed is influenced by the form of the embryo. On the other hand, it 
seems equally clear that the form of the embryo, and especially of the 
cotyledons, is essentially influenced by that of the seed. 

Why should the seed of the Sycamore be globular and that of the 
Beech triangular? Is it clear that the cotyledons are constituted so 
as to suit the seed ? May it not be that it is the seed which is adapted 
to the cotyledons? In answer to this we must examine the fruit, and 
we shall find that in both cases the cavity of the fruit is approximately 
spherical. 

Starting with the form of the fruit, we see that it governs that of 
the seed, and that of the seed again determines that of the cotyledons. 
Yet, though the cotyledons often follow the form of the seed, this is 
not invariably the case; other factors must be also taken into con- 
sideration. 





GIBRALTAR. By Henry M. Field. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 139 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 


(The Reverend Doctor Field has been much about the world, and his recollec- 
tions of what he has seen have appeared in six or seven volumes, This latest 
production of his pen, however, is the best of all his Dooks, because it relates to 
ground quite untrodden by tourists. Hosts of people go round Gibraltar by sea 
and land, but very few visit it. Yet it has much worth seeing, especially if one can 
get a letter of introduction, like the author of this volume. He devotes a chapter 
to a very remarkable historical event, of which not many know anything—the 
Siege of Gibraltar by the Spaniards, which followed Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Saratoga, and lasted three years and a half. Although Mr. Field spent a few days 
only at the Rock, at the beginning of 1887, he became pretty well acquainted with 
it. We give, for what they are worth, the author’s views as to the value of 
Gibraltar to Great Britain.] 


HUNDRED years ago, Burke spoke of Gibraltar with exultation 
as ‘‘a post of power,a post of superiority, of connection, of 
commerce—one which makes us invaluable to our friends and formid- 
able to our enemies”; and the feeling has survived to this day. Not 
an Englishman passes through the Straits whose heart does not swell 
within him to see the flag of his country floating from the top of the 
Rock, from which, as he believes, the whole world cannot tear it 
down. Every true Briton would look upon the lowering of that flag 
as the abdication of Imperial power. 
Yet is not this an overestimate of the value of the Gibraltar to Eng- 
land? Is it worth all it costs to England? Would it weigh much in 
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the balance in a great contest of nations for the mastery of the world ? 
The object of this Rock-fortress is to command the passage down the 
Mediterranean. The arms of Gibraltar are a Castle and a Key, to 
signify that it holds the key of the Straits, and that no ship flying any 
other flag than that of England can enter or depart except by her per- 
mission. That power, however, is already gone. England may hold 
the Key of the Straits, but the door is too wide to be locked. The 
hundred-ton guns of Gibraltar, even if aimed directly seaward, could 
not destroy or stop a passing fleet. I know this is not the limit of 
Guns have been wrought weighing 
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construction in modern ordnance. 
a hundred and twenty tons, which throw a ball weighing a ton over 
Such a gun mounted at Tarifa might indeed hurl its tre- 
Tarifa, however, 


ten miles ! 
mendous bolt across the Mediterranean into Africa. 
is in Spain, while opposite Gibraltar it is fourteen miles to Ceuta, a 
point not to be reached by any ordnance in existence, even if the last 
product of modern warfare were mounted on the height of O’Hara’s 
Tower; so that a fleet of ironclads, hugging the African coast, would 
be quite safe from the English fire, which could not prevent the 
entrance of a French or German or Italian fleet into the Mediterranean, 
if it were strong enough to encounter the English fleet. 

The reliance must, therefore, be on the fleet and not on the fortress. 
Of course the latter would be a refuge in case of disaster, where the 
English ships could find protection under the guns of the fort. But 
the fortress alone would not bar the passage into the Mediterranean. 





THE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE; One Hundred 
and Twenty-two Familiar Letters of the Poet, Hitherto Unpublished, 
from His College Days to His Death. By His Nephew, Baron 
Ludwig von Embden. From the German by Charles de Kay. With 
Four Portraits. 1t2mo, pp. 356. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 


[Exactly how long ago the German edition of this book was published we do not 
know, butit was certainly within the last five years. Heine, by his writings, made 
himself throughout life peculiarly obnoxious to the imputation of malice and 
bad-heartedness. His mental faults, kis superficiality, his affectation of a learning 
which he did not possess, his assumption of wisdom covering the tinsel of a 
jester, his insincerity in decrying, out of mere envy, famous authors whose merits 
he could not have failed to appreciate, have been clearly set forth by Mr. Charles 
Godfrey Leland,* than whom no one is better acquainted with Heine as an 
author. In the present book, the German poet appears under a more amiable 
aspect. All the Letters are addressed to his relatives in Germany and show 
Heine to have been a man of affectionate disposition. He lived in Paris for the 
last twenty-five years of his life. only once recrossing the Rhine,and then for a 
During that long period, however, his love for his mother and 
The 


translator puts well in his Preface deductions which can fairly be made from the 


few weeks only. 


only sister and his other German relations remained tender and constant. 


Letters, and from the Preface we make citations.] 


HE letters are not literary at all. Always a foe to fine writing in 
his letters home, Heine was often loose in construction and 
sometimes ungrammatical, but at the same time his German is racy. 
They reflect the hopes and needs of the man, his attitude of mind 
towards money, his wife, household, publishers, friends, enemies, and 
relatives. They are Heine in his well moments, seated beneath his 
vine, making sly fun of his wife Mathilde and her parrot Cocotte, or 
Heine in his invalid’s chair, spluttering fiercely against a brother who 
has blundered while negotiating with a publisher. 

In presenting us with the ‘‘ eternal womanly” Goethe served the 
world well, but he failed to leave us an equivalent phrase for the 
“eternal Jewish,” a question that is always with us. At a moment, 
when that cheerful practice of the Middle Ages, Jew-baiting, seems 
revived in Germany, these letters are not inopportune. Nations that 
call themselves Teutonic make much of home-love and of the constancy 
of the Teutonic affection among themselves, which they credit to 
race. It is, therefore, well in the case of so conspicuous a genius as 
Heine to note that his intimate life is a witness to the repute of Jews 
as husbands, fathers, uncles, sons. It may be that the domestic 
virtues so clearly and naturally shown in these Letters will do some- 
thing to disarm the wrath of people who may have good reason to 
deplore the result of some contest between Aryan and Semitic wits. 

Yet certain foibles which are so common in Jews that they may be 


called racial are not wanting. While striving to gain two chief ends, 


* See Tue Literary Dicgst, Vol. V., p. 243 
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the certainty of a sufficient pension to allow him to live in Parts, 
and, later, a support for his wife after his death, Heine shows in 
these letters the suppleness, the tendency to quick temper, and the 
readiness for ruthless revenge which many Jews exhibit to-day, and 
for which the Bible is one long precedent. 

Heine was neither a German nor a Frenchman, least of all a Greek, 
as he fondly imagined; he was a Jew. As such he occupied that posi- 
tion apart which all the European peoples feel that the Jews occupy, 
and which some people openly resent. It is only in this way that the 
extraordinary phenomena of the present day can be explained—Jews 
detested, feared, and persecuted in Russia, Jews detested still and 
feared in Germany, Jews envied, if not so generally detested, in 
France It is unchristian and wrong; it is cowardly, if you will, but 
this attitude of large numbers of men in Europe is a fact and a force 
which were far better acknowledged and faced than explained away 
by half statements. It was this feeling towards the Jews, then and 
now unaccountably violent in Germany, it was this feeling, acting on 
his sensitive nerves, that gave its peculiar flavor to the Weltschmerz 
one tastes in Heine’s works. 

The Jews are a profoundly uncomfortable people who, as a race— 
and Heine often pointed it out—are far removed from the serenity of 
the Greeks of the classic period. Circumstances having to do with 
their past as well as the present force them to seek the towns; only 
when necessity compels are they dwellers in country parts. Their 
nimble wits give them a distinct advantage in crowds; but it may be 
noted that, inthe most favorable circumstances, they are the greatest 
grumblers on earth. Nothing pleases them, or, if something should, 
their keen wit sees some advantage in pretending they are dissatisfied. 
This is the chief reason, and probably the only reason, for the 
attempts made in the United States to exclude Jews from certain 
hotels. The keepers of hotels, used to the long-suffering, abused 
Christian of our stripe, cannot put up with people who are just the 
opposite, who are eternally growling and grumbling at prices, the 
quality of food and service, and are ever looking for their rights. As 
if our public had any rights! 

One of the words that occur most frequently in Heine’s familiar let- 
ters is verdriesslich (peevish). 
things. 


He is always out of patience with little 
Yet—like his race again—he suffered real agony, and years 
of agony, with a constancy and pluck that were simply heroic. 

Heine has in his published works a strong feminine element. His 
letters to the family in Hamburg show the trait even more. Many 
sound like the hasty scrawl of a young girl from her boarding-school. 
This is not saying that he wasunmanly. It is merely trying to define 
the man by bringing a certain trait into relief. 

After reading these letters and the comments of his nephew, sister, 
brother, and niece, which have been added here and there, one finds 
that Heine remains, as before, a man without a country, a partisan 
rejected of all political parties, who was not, even in the domain of 
religion, either a Christian, a Jew, or a philosopher, and whose one 
effort to benefit mankind—to do away with the barriers of prejudice 
between France and Germany—increased rather than lessened the 
national hatred he sought to remove. 





THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECEIPTS, NOTES, AND QUERIES. Edited by Albert A. 
Hopkins. 8vo., pp. 708. New York: Munn & Co. 1892. 


HE scope and character of this work is clearly and concisely set 
forth in the Preface. ‘‘ For nearly fifty years past,” says the 
writer, ‘‘the choicest information resulting from the practical expe- 
rience of the best writers in nearly every branch of the useful arts has 
been regularly garnered weekly in the Scientific American, especially 
in the columns of ‘ Notes, Queries, and Correspondence’ which have 
obtained a world-wide celebrity for the extraordinary variety and rare 
value of the special knowledge therein presented. This vast com- 
pendium of useful information, carefully digested and condensed, 
forms the basis of the present work; to this important additions have 
been made after laborious researches among the difficult and, for 
many, inaccessible mysteries known as ‘ Trade Secrets.’” The work 
is invaluable to the mechanic and experimentalist as there is hardly 
substance used in the arts—hardly a process which is not described. It 
is a perfect encyclopedia of useful knowledge on all subjects pertain- 
ing to chemistry and the arts, and a valuable work of reference on 
such subjects. 
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JAMES G. BLAINE. 


CHARACTER AND SERVICES AS A 
PUBLIC MAN. 


We select some of the representative and 
most interesting estimates of Mr. Blaine’s pub- 
lic character and services. ‘Those presented 
are chosen not for the sake of presenting nu- 
merous expressions, but for their essential qual- 
ity. The Republican newspapers, naturally, 





MR. BLAINE’S LATEST PICTURE. 


speak in laudatory terms. ‘The judgment of the 
whole Republican press is fairly shown in our 
extracts. The expressions of the Democratic 
Papers are especially interesting. On the 
whole, the Democratic press takes a very kindly 
view of Mr. Blaine. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 28.—During 
the controversy over Reconstruction, which 
lasted from 1865 to 1869, Mr. Blaine was 
prominent among the advocates ofa moderate 
as distinguished from an ultra policy. He op- 
posed strenuously the Reconstruction Bill pre- 
pared by Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, because it 
placed the rebellious South practically under 
military government and made no provision 
for the reéstablishment of civil government in 
the States affected. His amendment, that 
when any one of the rebellious States which 
had been in insurrection should ratify the 14th 
Amendment and establish equal and impar- 
tial suffrage it should be entitled to rep- 
resentation with the consent of Congress, 
finally was adopted and under it Reconstruc- 
tion was consummated. He also opposed 
and defeated Mr. Stevens’s proposition 
for a constitutional amendment making the 
number of legal voters in a State instead of 
the population the basis of representation in 
the House, for while it would have cut down 
the Southern representation if the blacks were 
not allowed to vote, it also would have cut down 
in varying proportions that of the Northern 
States. The r4th Amendment as it stands em- 
bodies Mr. Blaine’s ideas. While opposed to 
the use of violent and extreme measures in 
connection with Reconstruction, he was unfal- 
tering in his advocacy of the right of the col- 
ored men of the South to exercise the privi- 
lege of voting, which tHe Constitution guaran 
teed them. That shameless system of force 
and fraud by which so large a_ percent- 
age of the voters of the cotton States was 
disfranchised met with no toleration from 
him, and there has been no more elo- 
quent speech made on this subject than the 
one delivered by him in 1878 on a resolution 
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he offered in the Senate to inquire into South- 
ern election frauds. The honor and the credit 


he was the first man to denounce the demand 
of the Greenbackers, made soon after the close 


a repudiator by paying off its debt in depre- 
ciated legal tenders. Though the people of 
his own State were carried away by that 
beresy, he fought it unrelentingly and suc- 
cessfully. As he was opposed to an irredeem- 
able paper currency, so was he against a depre- 
ciated silver currency. He was a bimetallist, 
and therefore against legislation which would 
drive out gold and reduce the country toa 
monometallic silver basis. When the Bland 
Law was passed in 1878 he offered and argued 
in favor of an amendment increasing the quan- 
tity of silver in a silver dollar so as to make it 
commercially worth a gold dollar. ‘The sound- 
ness of the principle embodied in the amend- 
ment is recognized now by all who are really 
bimetallists and are not in favor of an exclu- 
sively gold or silver currency. Mr. Blaine’s 
good work in the cause of good money can 
never be forgotten. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 28.—Mr. 
Blaine’s active years in the House were passed 
in the Speaker’s chair, where he exerted great 
power as a leader, but had little opportunity 
for originating large legislative measures or 
displaying creative impulses as a statesman. 
He was in the Senate a conspicuous figure, of 
course; but his service there was for a shorter 
period, and under the disadvantages of a junior 
Senator. If his career had not been rounded 
out by memorable service in the State Depart- 
ment, he would have gone to his grave with the 
reputation of being a leader of incomparable 
genius and unrivaled authority; but something 
would have been lacking to complete his fame. 
He would have been remembered as a match- 
less political organizer and as asturdy champion 
of the cause of Protection, fighting in the open 
field after Mr. Clay and Mr. Greeley had fallen 
in the defensive trenches; but his name would 
have been less identified with an original policy 
in national affairs. It was reserved for him 
not only to electrify the country with a crown- 
ing exhibition of progressive Americanism, but 
also to leave behind him in the State Depart- 
ment a record of illustrious service equaled 
only by the fame of Webster, Marcy, and 
Seward, and to create an enlightened policy 
which is destined to enlarge immeasurably the 
sphere of American influence on this Continent. 
The sneer at his statecraft as a spurions and 
pinchbeck Jingoism long ago died away. What 
he has done has been to raise the standards of 
American diplomacy and to make it worthy of 
a pacific and progressive nation. At Berlin and 
Rome he taught military powers to respect the 
dignity and honor of the Republic; at London 
he upheld with a resolute hand American rights; 
and in the Pan-American Congress he opened 
the way for a new era of reciprocal trade, for 
community of interests in continental policy, 
and for the abolition of war by compulsory 
courts of arbitration, 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), Jan. 28.—Dur- 
ing Mr. Blaine’s Congressional services, and 
even up to a comparatively late period, he was 
not ranked as more thana party leader of excep- 
tional magnetism ard brilliant fighting qualities. 
In his short incumbency as Secretary of State 
under General Garfield he gave some intima- 
tions of the comprehensive statesmanship which 
came into full development eight years later. 
But his services there were cut short by Gen- 
eral Garfield’s death too soon for his policy to 
be developed or its magnitude recognized. It 
was not until he had the continued opportunity 
afforded as Secretary of State during three 
years and a quarter of the Harrison Adminis- 
tration that he showed the greatest phase of 
his many-sided and dazzling political genius. 
His conception of an American policy which 
should bring the entire hemisphere into com- 
mercial union and political alliance, and which 
should extend the trade and influence of this 
country over the American half of the globe, 





showed a breadth and depth of talent not only 
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of the nation were so dear to Mr. Blaine that | 


of the war, that the Government should become | 
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| far above his cotemporaries, but in especial 
| contrast to the characteristics for which Mr. 
Blaine was noted in his early career. From 
the level of a politician he had risen to the 
rank of statesman. His last public services set 
him down as one of the great men of the 
world during the close of the century. He 
stands with Bismarck and Gladstone, with the 
| preéminence of combining the ambition of one 
to increase the influence of his nation, with the 
pacific and bloodless methods of the other. 


Detroit Tribune (Kep.), Jan. 28. It is an 
interesting speculation whether the course of 
political events would not have been greatly 
altered had Garfield lived to see the develop- 
ment of Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity policy prior 
to 1884. Garfield said of Mr. Blaine’s plan 
that it would *‘make the Republican party 
more popular than it ever has been since jts 
birth.”” Blaine and Garfield were close friends, 
The latter was a moderate Protectionist. Mr, 
Blaine then saw the necessity of adapting the 
policy of Protection more closely to our eco- 
nomic conditions as clearly as he saw it when 
he wrote his famous letter to Senator Frye 
in 1890. Had the influence of Mr. Blaine 
been felt eight years sooner—the same influ- 
ence that forced an unwi!ling Ways and Means 
Committee to embody reciprocity in the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff Law—there would doubtless 
have been a vastly different chapter to write, 
as there would indeed had Mr. Blaine been 
elected to the Presidency in 1884. How much 
the country has lost, and how much the Repub- 
lican party has lost, through the strangely 
adverse circumstances which bave surrounded 
Mr. Blaine’s public career, will never be 
known, but it can be guessed that both country 
and party have suffered largely. Fate delayed 
Mr. Blaine’s greatest public service till late, 
and then peremptorily forbade his doing more. 


Chicago inter-Ocean (Kep.), Jan. 28.—Cer- 
tainly Mr. Blaine wasa man loved and cherished 
by the American people. He was one of them, 
and they clung to him through good and evil 
report with a tenacity that defied all efforts, 
both of friends and foes. Other characters 
may have cast grander shadows over the nation 
and impressed the people with a sense of 
greater obligation for services rendered, but 
no other excited their imaginations and stirred 
their feelings as did James G. Blaine. He was 
not so great but they felt that he was one of 
them, and yet he was great enough to give 
them confidence to follow where he led. He 
was assuredly a born leader and _ inspired 
those who came within the influence of his 
magnetic personality with a confidence and 
enthusiasm that absence did not destroy or 
weaken. 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Jan. 28. — There 
never was an instance in which it could have 
been said with justice that Henry Clay’s parti- 
sanship rose superior to his love of country, 
and this has been said of Mr. Blaine upon 
many occasions of his public career. Not- 
withstanding the strong friendships he had 
among Democrats, his partisanship was intense 
and his assaults upon the Southern people 
were distinguished all along for their extreme 
bitterness. But taking him all in all, Mr. 
Blaine was unquestionably a great and remark- 
able man, who enjoyed triumph and _ under- 
went bitter defeat and personal sorrow and 
trouble. The disposition of the American 
people of all parties, now that he is dead, will 
be to think of him charitably. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Jan. 28.— Later 
the deceased statesman could not conceal his 
repugnance to the McKinley tariff; but he 
ended in accepting the crippled compromise of 
reciprocity for his comprehensive plan of free 
trade with South America. In somewhat like 
conditions Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russeil brought over their party adherents to 
the support of their policies. In this country 
the party adherents compel the leaders. Glad- 
stone has so completely boxed the compass 
that he has himself forgotten the high pro- 
tective ground whence he started on the march 
to absolute Free Trade. Blaine could not 
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have gone farther than 
direction without detaching himself and his 
political fortunes from the great party which 
had conferred upon him so many honors; 
and that step he was not willing to 
take. When placed at the head of the 
Department of State many feared while 
others hoped that he would startle the world 
by a brilliant and daring foreign policy. But 
he who was regarded as the chief of Cis-At- 
lantic ‘‘ Jingoes” 
office as the most conservative could have de- 
sired. In his conduct of the Chilian affair he 
was patient, considerate, just, and forbearing, 
while the display of haughty aggression came 
from the quarter whence it was least expected. 
His management of the painful Italian contro- 
versy was wise, prudent, and successful. He 
was not slow to abandon the claim of exclusive 
jurisdiction over Bering Sea; and as for his 


claim of property in the United States over | 


the wild seals swimming in its waters, inter- 
national arbitration will prebably soon deter- 
mine how far that pretension may depart from 
the principles of public law. 


Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), Jan. 27.—As an in- 
tellectual man Mr. Blaine naturally put his 
trust in appeals to the intelligent interests of 
his countrymen rather than in the devices by 
which jobbers in statecraft endeavor from age 
to age to advance their projects. His opposi- 
tion to the McKinley Bill as it was first drawn 
was characteristic of him in this respect. He 
saw with perfect clearness that the authors of 
the bill had nothing else in view than a sordid 
attempt to enrich a band of monopolists at the 


expense of the people, and he came out 
openly in denunciation of the wrong. The 
courage with which he assailed that 


scheme, together with 
a word in excuse of the Force Bill, drew a 
line of distinction never to be overlooked 
by discerning eyes between him and the other 
managers of the Republican party. We do 
not regard ihe reciprocity feature which Mr. 
Blaine was instrumental in having added to 
the McKinley Bill as likely to be productive 
of any important commercial gain to the 
United States, but that Mr. Blaine thought it 
would do good is not questionable, and there 
is just as little reason to deny that the concep- 
tion of it grew out of an honorable purpose to 
benefit the public. It is unnecessary, how- 
ever, to cite special acts in support of the prop- 
osition that Mr. Blaine was an able and patri- 
otic man. The popularity he enjoyed, even 
among those who, for reasons of party policy, 
would never vote for him, was due to the 
belief that he was what we have here de- 
scribed him to be. For a time the demagogue 
may gain an amount of applause denied to the 
most far-seeing statesman. This, however, 
lasts only fora little time. No mere flatterer 
of prejudice or agile minister to the fleeting 
follies of his age has ever succeeded in holding, 
as Blaine did, the confidence of vast numbers 
of the most intelligent of his countrymen. To 
remain for nearly forty years in the full sun- 
light of publicity and at the end of it be more 
highly valued than at the beginning or any 
intermediate period, is possible to merit alone. 
In our judgment, Mr. Blaine was second to no 
other representative of the genuine Republican 
school of thought, the school to which Lincoln, 
Seward, Greeley Sumner, and Morton be- 
longed. 


Cleveland Plain-Dealer (Dem.), Jan. 28.— 
While Mr, Blaine will always occupy a prom- 
inent place in the history of his period, it will 
be as a politician and not as a statesman. His 
own party has passed that judgment on him in 
the frequently made statement that, despite his 
long career in Congress, his name is not at- 
tached to a single measure of statesmanship. 
He was a political leader, brilliant, audacious, 
ingenious, unabashed by exposure, undaunted 
by defeat. He was not the far-seeing and 
deep-thinking statesman who moulds the pol- 
icy of his party to permanent good and shapes 
the history of his country by wise legislation. 
As a leader he succeeded only in brief assaults 
where dash and enthusiasm could win a tem- 


his refusal to speak 


cel a 


THE 


he did in the same | 


| man. 


to squirm out by a bit of sharp maneuvering | 
proved as conservative in | 
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porary advantage. He lacked the ability to 
plana long campaign which would give his 
party assured occupancy ol the ground won. 
For immediate advantage he sacrificed the fu- 
ture, It is a peculiar fact in the history of 
Mr. Blaine that with each exhibition of his skill 
as a political strategist he weakened the confi- 
dence of his own party in his ability as a states- 
When driven into a corner he managed 


that won the admiration of friend and opponent 


| for its ingenuity, but each display of that kind 





tended to engender distrust among his party 
friends. His sincerity was doubted. He was 
suspected of playing a part to deceive, not only 
the opposing party, but also his own political 
associates. It was that growing feeling of dis- 
trust that prevented him reaching the Presi- 
dency he so greatly coveted. But for the 
doubtas to what he really meant by his declara- 
tions and actions he would either have not been 
mentioned at all in connection with the nomi- 
nation at Minneapolis last year or he would 
have been nominated by a large majority. 


Pittsburgh Post (Dem.), Jan. 28.—The Am- 
erican people admired him immensely because 
of his dash and readiness, but lacked faith in 
his having the more substantial and needful 
qualities of the statesman. Few public men 
have ever had warmer friendships on the part 
of political opponents than Mr. Blaine, yet he 
was always antagonized by a large section of 
his own party. His most brilliant public serv- 
ice, and that which won him: highest reputa- 
tion, was as the leader of his party in the 
popular branch of Congress in the exciting 
times following the Civil War. Here was where 
Blaine was at his greatest, and as a parliamen- 
tary leader and ‘‘ fighter” he has only been 
approached by Douglas or Clay. His service 
inthe Senate shows he was not intended to 
shine in that slow-moving body. Nor as Sec- 
retary of State did he win high or enduring 
reputation. His eager nature broke out in too 
much that was sensational. 


Baltimore News (Dem.), Jan. 28. — Mr. 
Blaine was not in sympathy with the extreme 
Protectionist principles of his party, and the 
McKinley Bill was enacted against his better 
judgment. The Force Bill, too, he regarded 
with disfavor, but the Republican Representa- 
tives would not heed his advice upon that sub- 
ject either and did all in their prower to intro- 
duce again the reconstruction methods they 
had employed in the South immediately after 
the war. Subsequent events have shown the 
clearness of Mr. Blaine’s political vision upon 
these questions, for there is no doubt that the 
Republicans’ stand upon the McKinley tariff 
and the Force Bill was the primary cause of 
their defeat in 18go and 1892. 


St. Louis Republic (Dem.), Jan. 28.—But for 
Blaine’s patriotism his party might have delib- 
erately forced a renewal of civil war. He was 
aware of the dangers inherent in the radical- 
ism of his associates, and he shaped his own 
course so as to avoid them and to save the 
country from them. For this the country owes 
him much. Had he been elected President he 
would have done nothing to disturb the people 
of any section. He would have done his best 
to reunite the people of all sections, and he 
would have shown what was, in its way, cer- 
tainly a sincere patriotism. But he would 
almost certainly have forced a foreign war, 
bringing with it new misfortunes that no states- 
manship can foresee—that no statesmanship 
ought to risk where the risk is to be avoided. 
Intellectually Mr. Blaine was, no doubt, 
the superior of any Republican now alive. 
in intellect, compared to such small brigadiers 
as are the present leaders of the party, he was 
as Pelion to a wart. He foresaw the evils 
they were bringing on the party, and attempted 
to change the party course, but the brigadiers 
were too much for him. As a politician Blaine 
was essentially a civilian. He had no use for 
shoulder-straps in government. He believed 
in the possibilities of self-government by the 
people without the maintenance of a military 
caste of any kind as a part of the controlling 
influence of the Government. This, which 
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may have been more an instinct or a feeling 
than a belief with him, had no little to do with 
defeating him for the Presidency. Had he 
been a brigadier like Harrison he might have 
been President as the nominee of a party con- 
trolled by the joint agencies of Pretorianism 
and Plutocracy. 


Nashville American (Dem.), Jan. 28.—In- 
tensely partisan and surrounded as he was by 
supporters who hated the South and stimulated 
him to exhibitions of sectional prejudice, he 
was yet in nearly every instance the gallant 
American. We loved him living and cherished 
his memory in especially affectionate regard 
because of the aid he rendered the little hand- 
ful of Democrats back in Reconstruction days, 
when Ben Butler and Republicans of that 
stripe were endeavoring by legislation to forge 
shackles and mould chains for our disgrace and 
humiliation. He was Speaker of the House 
and the idol of his party, but he dared to do 
the right. 


BLAINE AND ENGLAND. 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), 
was first and always an American; a child of 
the Revolution, who believed with all his 
heart and soul in the splendid destiny of the 
Republic. He found American politics given 
over to the control of the smallest kind of small 
men; the best brain of the country given up to 
sordid pursuits, and the Government of the Re- 
public left in the hands of cross-roads lawyers 
and saloon politicians. England throve on 
American folly, on the apathy of the people, and 
on the ignorance or venality of the politicians. 
We allowed ourselves to be bamboozled into a 
one-sided treaty of reciprocity with Canada; 
we permitted England, by the aid of rebel 
privateers and Government subsidies, to steal 
from us the control of ocean navigation; in 
spite of the Monroe doctrine, we permitted 
England to make her influence supreme in the 
politics and the commerce of South America. 
Our statesmen wasted their time in petty con- 
troversies, while England was quietly, but 
constantly, at work taking advantage of our 
neglect to advance her own interests and estab- 
lish on a surer basis her commercial suprem- 
acy. Mr. Blaine did not blame England for 
this; he did not, like a Chatham street 
shopkeeper who sees his trade taken away 
by a more enterprising rival, waste his time 
in angry tirades against our country’s ener- 
getic competitor. On the contrary, he de- 
voted his superb abilities to the task of 
arousing his countrymen to the necessity of 
studying and emulating England’s methods as 
the only way to advance the interests of the 
Republic and achieve its proper destiny. The 
measure of his success is the intensity of the 
hatred which England cherishes toward him— 
a hatred that vents itseif in curses over his 
grave. This was the head and front of his 
offending; it was the cause of the malevolent 
slanders that were constantly heaped upon his 
uncomplaining head during his life by every 
newspaper published for the advancement of 
English interests in the United States. 


an, 28.—Mr. Blaine 


A REMARKABLE OBITUARY FROM TORONTO, 


Toronto World, Jan. 28.—James G. Blaine, 
the most notable, and at the same time the 
most notorious, of United States politicians, 
died yesterday at his home in Washington, 
leaving no biography but the indisputable re- 
cord of the plotter. There was no game in 
the man. He possessed nothing but the per- 
fection of selfishness and treachery and greed, 
To him there was never but one man in the 
world. That man was Blaine. To him there 
was but one object in the universe. That was 
Blaine’s success. He never had a political 
friend he would not sacrifice, nor one he would 
not abandon. He never confessed a political 
obligation that threatened his success, nor a 
private trust that conflicted with his wishes. 
He never knew anything but James G. Blaine. 
One can see the demagogue who lashed his 
countrymen to war but dared not join 
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them. One can see the beginning of schemes 
when the substitute who took his place by the 
side of braver men was hired by the town that 
owned him fora citizen. One sees the pros- 
perous years of scheming while his name grew 
large, and money, just a little more money, 
came covered with scandal to his grasp. One 
sees him front a committee of Congress and 
plead with tears for letters that convict him. 
And then one sees him fall in a shamming 
fit that enforces silence for a time, while the 
beady eyes sparkle and the arched brows lift in 
laughter at a race of fools. One sees him beaten 
ina convention by the men who know him, then 
turn with the diabolism of treachery to sweep 
the victor and his party into ruin, One sees him 
intrigue his way into nomination at last only 
to meet—as he always has met in an honest 
fight—the crushing condemnation of the Union. 
Then he complains like a child and snarls like 
a spaniel. He begins to doubt even his treach- 
ery—the only principle he has left. There is 
the uncertain hand that pens first one assur- 
ance, then the contrary. In power again, he 
cajoles with nations and isdiscredited. Tremb- 
ling now with the rising hope kindled by 
stronger men who can use his colossal mean- 
ness, he issues pledges in the morning to break 
them at noon. He drains to the final drop the 
cup of friendship, then springs from the feast 
and stabs his host with a poisoned weapon, 
though the eyes of the world have brightened 
in the promise that he may be manly. The 
thoughts, the hopes, the fears, the disappoint- 
ments, and the treacheries of James G. Blaine 
cannot be effaced by his death. 


HIS PRIVATE CHARACTER. 


VERDICT OF THE ‘‘ MUGWUMP”’ PRESS. 


The following expressions from the so-called 
Mugwump newspapers will have special in- 
terest for all readers, because those journals 
have conspicuously represented for many years 
the unrelenting anti-Blaine sentiment of the 
country—a sentiment that has played a highly 
important part in national politics, because of 
its positive activity and because of its incidental 
results. Previously to Mr. Blaine’s nomina- 
tion for the Presidency in 1884, the New York 
Times and Evening Post, Harper's Weekly, 
the Boston Herald, and the Chicago Staats- 
Zeitung were strong Republican organs. The 
revolt led by them and some other newspapers 
not only contributed greatly to the defeat of 
Mr. Blaine, but was the origin of the so-called 
Independent support of Mr. Cleveland and of 
the National Democratic party, which has cut 
such a figure in recent party history. In their 
obituary articles these newspapers do not 
modify the judgment of Mr. Blaine that they 
have always expressed hitherto. 

We add comments from the Providence 
Journal and Indianapolis Mews, which, though 
not original Mugwump newspapers, became 
leading representatives of the anti- Blaine press. 

New York Times, Jan. 28.—Mr. Blaine is 
closely identified with the decay of his party, 
and he represented some of the forces most 
potent in producing that decay. We say this, 
not merely because he was its candidate in its 
first defeat for a quarter of a century, but be- 
cause his nomination in 1884 was due, in our 
judgment, to influences that were steadily 
spreading in the party, which might possibly 
have been checked, but which, if unchecked, 
would have brought defeat at an early period. 
Mr. Blaine was from the first, as much in 1876 
as in 1884 or in 1892, the chosen leader of the 


men in his party who desired political power 
for selfish purposes. 


New York Evening Post, Jan. 27.—His 
admirers for years soberly styled him ‘‘ the 
greatest living statesman.” Yet his record is 
singularly barren of achievement. Daniel 
Webster was ‘‘ the expounder of the Constitu- 
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tion.” Henry Clay was ‘‘the great Pacificator ” 
—the man who carried through Congress the 
two historic compromises of the ante-bellum 
period. In more recent times John Sherman 
has gained an enduring fame as the man who 
brought about the resumption of specie pay- 
ments after the war. There is no great policy 
with which Mr. Blaine’s name is connected. 
‘What has he ever done?” is a question 
which has always staggered his eulogists. . 

No man in our history has left a record so full 
of instruction to ambitious youth. Gifted and 
fascinating in his personality, favored alike by 
Nature and by Fortune, he enjoyed every op- 
portunity to win not merely the Presidency, but 
also enduring fame asa great statesman. He 
lacked only one thing—principle; but the lack of 
this was fatal. ‘‘Smartest” of all candidates that 
ever ran for the Presidency, he alone lost the 
prize because his own party distrusted his hon- 
esty. It is thus chiefly as a melancholy warn- 
ing that the name of James G, Blaine goes 
down to history. 


Boston Herald, Jan, 28.—Mr. Blaine came 
prominently into public life during the days of 
our Civil War,a period which stands like a cor- 
ner-stone in the historical path of the American 
people, as marking a distinct change in national 
and social development. ‘The forces that were 
brought to bear upon him at this period of his 
life were those which have been brought to 
bear upon so many Other men since that time. 
The desire for wealth, and the wish to speedily 
acquire jt, not only for his own sake and the 
sake of his family, but for the personal inde- 
pendence and _ political power he could 
thereby obtain, made him more unscrupu- 
lous than he otherwise would have been 
both in his private and public relations. 
We do not say this is personal condemnation, 
for, while we have opposed the choice of Mr. 
Blaine for a high public position, we have 
looked upon him as neither better nor worse 
in mercantile morality than many of our Am- 
erican merchants who have a good standing in 
the community. We doubt if during his entire 
career Mr. Blaine was engaged in any business 
operation which would not have justified itself 
to many business men, if they had been acting 
under the same conditions. 


such a tremendous potency over the minds of 
our people that, while it would not justify 
stealing, it would palliate or excuse acts that 
were an offense to the instincts of official 
rectitude. 

Springfield Republican, Jan, 28.—The great 
and fatal defect in Blaine’s character was his 
lack of the moral quality and purpose—that 
quality without the possession of which all 
human effort becomes at last but a mockery. 
His lot was cast ina time intensely commercial 
inits spirit. Jobbery in high office was ramp- 
ant. But public opinion was not slow in fixing 
upon it as asin of the most far-reaching con- 
sequence to the existence of the State. Yet 
Blaine gave himself up to the demoralizing in- 
fluences of this time. Webster had this moral 
quality of which we speak, and it is that which 
will be found in the last analysis to have given 
a living force to his speeches. Clay had it, and it 
was the fact that he stood aloof from those temp- 
tations which beset him from the crowd of | 
speculators and jobbers in Government favor | 
that followed in his train, that gave such 
strength to his advocacy of the ‘‘ American sys- 
tem,” and his policy of internal improvements. 
Webster fell, but we all know the time and 
circumstances. 
fell. We only know that it finally appeared 
that he had been employing the office of 


Speaker to advance his private fortune the | 


very first year in which he gained the place. 
And his whole life was enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of low self-seeking and money-getting. 
So we must question whether the moral qual- 
ity was ever strongly enough developed in him 
to be a guiding force. 


Indianapolts News, Jan. 27.—In that wonder- 
ful advice which Polonius gives to Laertes he 
says, ‘‘ Look thou character.” The impression 





that Mr. Blaine has left is that he did not 


We mean by this | 
that the desire to rapidly acquire wealth has | 


We cannot tell when Blaine | 
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‘look character” as a great and trusted leader 
should. ‘That is to say, he seemed to trifle 
with essentials; he engaged in things that were 
doubtful and raised doubts of the fundamental 
integrity of his character to a greater degree 
than any American who ever occupied a place 
of similar prominence. He was the natural 
man with overpowering temptations to reck- 
lessness and cunning. The Mulligan letters 
can not be explained away. One of their effects 
indeed is to make it wonderful that Mr. Blaine 
| should have come unscathed from the Credit 
Mobilier scandal. ‘Those letters would have 
predisposed one to expect Mr. Blaine to be 
implicated in the Credit Mobilier dishonesty. 
He was not, and yet that he was not perhaps 
dwells in much unuttered opinion of the time 
asa fluke. Thus, throughout the larger part 
of his long, stormy, brilliant, and preéminently 
conspicuous career, there were recurring cir- 
cumstances of the kind spoken of to feed ever 
the doubt as to whether Mr. Blaine was essen- 
tially honest, and possibly, indeed, to compel 
the decision that he was simply ‘ indifferent 
honest,” as Hamlet says. 





Providence Journal, Jan, 28.—Whether men 
were right in considering him unworthy of 
election to the high office he sought it is easy 
| enough for any person of intelligence to decide 
| for himself, but it is hardly possible for any- 
body to hope to change the opinion of another 
on this point when once it has been formed. 
The difference in the views of Blaine’s life is 
simply this, that while to some persons he ap- 
peared the personification of all that was 
brilliant, patriotic, progressive, and thor- 
oughly American, to others he appeared, 
while being all this, to be also fatally de- 
ficient in the essential qualities of solidity 
and integrity. Some men have persisted in 
wanting to know how it happened that al- 
though when he entered Congress his salary 
gave hima larger income than he had ever 
obtained before from any source, though he 
inherited nothing, and though other public 
men have died poor after trying to live in 
Washington on the salaries that he received, 
yet he, in some way, from the moment he 
| acquired influence in Congress, was able to live 
all the rest of his life after the manner of a 
man of wealth. Failing to get a satisfactory 
explanation of this phenomenon, they have 
concluded, rightly or wrongly, that he could 
not have that clean record which they consid- 
ered essential in a President. Others, too, 
while less troubled on this score, and admiring 
unstintedly his brilliant genius, have been fear- 
ful of entrusting so responsible an office as the 
Presidency to one who seemed to be so much 
given to the habit of spectacular manceuvring. 





A PASSIONATE DEFENSE BY ‘‘ GATH.”’ 
Against such estimates as the foregoing it 
would be easy to oppose many columns of 
most passionate and affectionate praise and 
defense. We copy below a specimen eulogy 
by a well-known journalist. 





| 
| George Alfred Townsend (‘‘ Gath”) in the 
| New York Sun, Jan. 28.—Grant came to his 
second term with Conkling, Edmunds, Mor- 
|ton, and Carpenter heading an intolerant ma- 
| jority, and Blaine was the sole independent 
| power left. He had preserved himself through 
| the excesses of the impeachment trial, taking 
|no notable part in it. He now grew eminent 
| by his moderation and brilliant conduct over 
a Congress that was soon spotted by exposures, 
a Senate full of hatreds, and a President who 
| was the victim of his appointees. ‘The St. 
Louis whiskey cases, the District of Columbia 
extravagance, Credit Mobilier, and back pay 
caught almost everybody but Blaine. The 
Vice-Presidents, Coifax and Wilson, Garfield, 
| Patterson, and Brooks went to the wall. It 
| became necessary in time to catch Blaine, and 
Mulligan was found in time to affect his no- 
mination by a Convention pitched in Mr. 
Hayes’s State of Ohio. 

Blaine required love as much as some other 
leaders required hate. With this cherishing 
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had sworn never to let him escape. He had 
not one, but a hundred Roger Chillingworths, 
each the more implacable from having had no 
injury to whet him on. Said Mr. Sherman, 
our Consul to Liverpool, who was long Blaine’s 
clerk: ‘‘ Was there ever such hate of so kind a 
man? It will never let up on him, either.” 
No, as it has been said of one before, ‘‘ He was 
driven like a lamb to the slaughter, and he 
opened not his mouth.” But those gibes make 
the tears to-day which will long moisten the 
grass upon his grave. Henry Ward Beecher, 
who was called fouler names than Blaine, and 
with the corners of more Mulligan letters stick- 


ing out, thought it some relief to get up and | 


abuse Blaine in 1884, and to summon a rail- 
road President from Michigan ‘‘ to the judg- 
ment seat of God” because he refused to con- 
firm Beecher insome slander. . . . 

All he seemed to want after 1884 was health. 
He was fascinating, indeed, and his favors to 
others were long regardless of personal con- 
sequences. Many women admired and even 
loved him. Husbands trusted his friendship 
for their wives. If any of his sons were erring 
he loved them the more. You could no more 
drive Ellen Terry out of the domain of love 
than Blaine. He was indulgent to the young 
men who filled the seats of Maine in the Senate 
when he might have desired them, but he went 
instead and wrote a long book, the doing of 
which, under a time contract, gave him the 
gout and a slight paralysis, and then he gave 
all the proceeds of the book to pay the deficit 
of his campaign, he whom they said was a 
corruptionist. . . . 

He was not well off when first elected Speak- 
er, but he took a house befitting his station, and 
there I saw him providently assist the butler 
with the wine for a press reception. Inthe 
time of general jobbery, with land-grant rail- 
roads absorbing great domains, all that was 
brought against him was a miserable parcel of 
Fort Smith stock, while jurist Senators were 
taking the public time to argue railroad and 
patent cases under the roof of the Capitol for 
lordly fees. He made no money until after 
Garfield’s death, when his reputation drew him 
into some mining and Virginia railroad opera- 
tions. Mr. Elkins told me that had he been 
reared to business he would have been a great 
business man. Mr. Henry Davis said that 
when Mr. Blaine built his huose at Washing- 
ton he became so embarrassed that Davis went 
and borrowed some money for him to see him 
through. Men who in Cabinet places turned 
over to their employers kingdoms of the pub- 
lic land, newspaper correspondents who became 
millionaires on secret and early information, 
shrank from the man of similar faculty, whose 
nervous apprehensions led him to write, ‘‘ Burn 
this letter,’’ a thing of no more account than 
when he has said to me, after long and hearty 
talks, ‘‘ Now, I never want to see one word of 
this in print.” 

I think his timidity was abnormal, and in- 
vited slanders and suspicions, but he investi- 


gated no man and questioned no man’s right to | 


his own conscience and acquisitions. The tes- 
timony of private correspondence is the testi- 
mony of a receiver of stolen goods, and 


lyle, or Washington, or William the Silent. 


THE 


nature he silently suffered under a hatred | 
which appeared to have studied his pangs, and | 











gestive, ard searching interest in the mate- 
rial affairs of his country; in versatility, schol- 
arship, and finish, he was fifty years in advance 
of his equals. 

Redeemed by weaknesses which hurt no one 
but himself, and by a volatility which is the 
Creator’s best gift to the earth, and gives 
it alternation of sun and dew and atmosphere 
to breathe and sustain life, and set the hues of 
cloud and rainbow, Blaine is the sunset of his 
time, the still, starry closing of a noble day, 


BLAINE AND THE PRESIDENCY. 

Murat Halstead in the Brooklyn Standara- 
Union, Jan, 28.—It was the apprehension that 
the Presidency would kill him that caused his 
letters from Florence and Paris, and his tele- 
grams from Scotland, that prevented his nom- 
ination in 1888. He believed he could be 
elected then, but doubted his ability to endure 
the office, and he was certain, as Cleveland had 
opened the fighting, Harrison might win on 
the business issues. His judgment was justi- 
fied. There grew up between Harrison and 
Blaine, as they became associated, a great 
mutual respect, and the differences that arose 
were of minor matters, that were magnified 
by individuals misled by emotional anxieties 
or that were not themselves important. 
Mr. Blaine was aware of his own disability in 
health, and entirely sincere in his Clarkson 
letter, but the thought that influenced friends 
still to use his name for the Presidency was 
that it might be easier to speak words of com- 
mand than of advice. The President and Mr. 
Blaine were drawn together by their personal 
sorrows as well as their sympathies and mutual 
respect and regard last summer, and there is 
no more sincere and tender mourner for Blaine 
than Harrison. The glamour of the Presi- 
dency long ago faded before the keen eyes of 
James G. Blaine. He was beside President 
Garfield when he was shot down, and saw all 
the misery of his lingering death—the night- 
mare scenes in the White House. He realized 
the weakness as well as the strength of the 
position; the stings of disappointment only the 
deeper on the highest place. He was not a 
candidate at Minneapolis, but permitted his 
indifference to be firm when his candidacy was 
proclaimed. He had two misgivings—that the 
Tariff Law was too radical, and so far regarded 
excessive that reciprocity could not save it, and 
that it was an error to have made so much of 
the impracticable Force Bill; and he saw the 
coming of other cyclonic agitations noting the 
ominous fall in the political barometer, por- 
tending an enormous area of depression. 
Trusted friends told him his name had salva- 
tion in it, but he believed not in the efficacy of 
the prescription, and yet had not the heart to 
refuse. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), Jan, 28.— 
Mr. Blaine will go into history as one of the 
two greatest popular leaders of the Republic. 
No two men won such idolatry from the people 
as Henry Clay and James G. Blaine. They 
were in fact the ‘‘ leader of leaders” in their 
respective parties, and both were fated to drink 


| the cup of bitterness to the dregs in their fail- 
| ure to reach the Presidency. 
domestic correspondence could condemn Car- | 


None were wor- 
shipped with such enthusiasm in their day and 
generation. 


His epitaph was written by the Democratic | itics which marked their illustrious careers, 


National Convention which last nominated 
Mr. Cleveland at the passing of a resolution of 
sympathy at the death of Blaine’s son. 
implacability of his party’s Pharisees 
drowned in the inquiry of Pilate and 


was 


The golden affluence of the period he and 
‘Grant commanded, from the driving of the 


The | 





there never was a time when the mention 
of their names did not make hearts leap 
with enthusiasm and eyes brighten as _ the 
shouts of affection went out to the world. 


the | There is a strange, sad parallel between the 
Romans: ‘‘ Why, what harm hath he done?” | 


achievements and the failures of Clay and 
Blaine. Clay was set aside by his party twice 
—in 1840 and in 1848—when its candidate for 
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In all the sad mutations of pol- | 
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Conventions of their respective parties, held 
only a short time before their death, and 
ended the struggles of ambition when 
the great destroyer had already marked 
them for speedy gathering to the unknown 
beyond ; and both were crucified by de- 
feat. They had both ‘lagged superfluous 
on the stage” of politics, and pity mingled 
with the blow that fell upon them, Clay 
returned to the Senate in the feebleness of his 
three-score years to battle with gnawing disap- 
pointment, and before half the Presidential 
term he had struggled for was ended he had 
fallen in the race. Blaine was smitten at Min- 
neapolis as Clay was smitten at Philadelphia, 
and thereafter he was unseen and unfelt in 
the struggles which he once led as the Plumed 
Knight of the conflict. A feeble utterance that 
exhibited only his decay was his single record 
of the late national battle. He was already 
broken in health and hope, and was ‘‘ waiting, 
only waiting, till the shadows are a little longer 
grown.” 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (ind.-Rep.), 
Jan, 27.—Itseemed like the most extraordinary 
of political accidents that the Republican nom- 
inee, in the memorable contest of 1884, 
should have been defeated in the manner he 
was; yet it is simply a part of the history of the 
time, which must now be admitted by all tair- 
minded men, that the whole country accepted 
this result with the most suggestive equanim- 
ity. Mr. Cleveland was an untried man in 
national affairs, wholly unknown in this re- 
spect. His unsuccessful rival had been known 
all too well. He had been tried, weighed in 
the balance of sober, considerate judgment, 
and found—wanting; albeit, under the stress 
of party demands, he had been reluctantly 
supported. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of Republicans sustained Mr, Blaine for the 
Presidency with the severest mental reserva- 
tion, under the most vigorous protest. Many 
were dazzled by his brilliancy, fascinated by his 
charm of manner, yet whoily unable to give him 
that complete trust which is the highest honor. 
All this was manifest to careful observers, 
and yet, strange to say, Mr. Blaine himself 
was not yet ready to give up the struggle. He 
was not an open candidate in 1888, but solely 
because of the abounding fear on his own part 
that he might again fail, and of the conviction, 
more firmly embedded than ever in the minds 
of many of those who had once supported him, 
that his candidacy would be politically inex- 
pedient. He stood aside, but only to utilize 
the fruits of the victory of his party later on, 
in the highest manner possible. The wonder 
is that Mr. Blaine remained in the Harrison 
Cabinet as long as he did, and when he retired 
it was manifestly for the purpose of bringing 
to a culmination the still uncurbed desire to 
be recognized as the real leader of his party. 
It was a most unhappy miscalculation for 
him; a fortunate escape for his party. He 
could have been no stronger in the campaign 
than Mr. Harrison; in many respects he would 
have been much weaker; the popular verdict 
undoubtedly would have been the same, 

Washington Evening News (ind.), Jan. 28. 
—The folly of the friends of Mr. Blaine, in 
endeavoring to nominate him for the Presi- 
dency at Minneapolis last June, is now evident 
toall men. It was evident to most intelligent 
men at that time, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how the very intelligent men who were 
moving heaven and earth to nominate him 
could have persevered as they did in their 
undertaking, knowing, as they must have 
known, what the condition of Mr. Blaine’s 
health was. For two years past or more Mr. 
Blaine has been a hopeless and incurable 
invalid. ‘This has been an open secret. Men 





golden spike in 1869 to the power of our soci-| the Presidency was elected, and nominated in 
ety to stay the devastation of Baring’s failure, | 1844 only to be defeated by one who was not 
is the reply. | his equal in national fame. Blaine was set 


have hesitated to say so publicly, but the fact 
j has been well and widely known in political 
circles. The Blaine leaders at Minneapolis 


We are rich, and he was broken-hearted, 


The sections which the policy of Grant and 
his advisers would have divided Blaine com- 
posed. In this he resembled Henry Clay 
pressing the Missouri Compromise in 1820. 

In cultivation and address; in a wide, sug- 


aside by his party twice—in 1876 and in 1880 
—whien its candidate was successful, and nomi- 
nated in 1884 only to be defeated by one who 
was unknown in national statesmarship. And 
the painful parallel does not even end here. 
Both were candidates before the last National 


knew it, and still they allowed the Blaine boom 
to proceed, and if the Harrison forces had not 
been exceptionally strong and well organized 
the invalid ex-Secretary would actually have 
been nominated for President of the United 
States. Under the circumstances this would 
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have been a gross fraud upon the Republican 
party and upon the people of the United States. 
Suppose that Mr. Blaine had been nominated, 


and suppose, also, that he had been elected | 


last November, wouldn't there have been a 


pretty state of things in American politics at | 


the present moment! 


Detroit: Free Press (Dem.), Jan. 28.—RBut for 
Mr. Blaine’s Presidential aspirations he would 
go down into history asasuccessful man. He 
had high honors and accumulated considerable 
wealth. It is certain, however, that he did not 
regard himself as a successful man; and the 
world is prone in such matters to take a man 
at his own estimate. He is likely to be re- 
membered in the future, as Webster is, or Clay 
—and more conspicuously than either—as a 
disappointed man, one of the saddest remem- 
brances the world can have of one who has 
filled during his earthly career so great a space 
in the public eye and the public mind as has 
James G, Blaine. 


BLAINE’S MAGNETISM, 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Jan. 28.—The 
thing that was of most advantage to Mr. 
Blaine throughout his long and remarkable 
career was his faculty of making and holding 
friends—his personal magnetism, as the gift is 
called for want of a better term. No other 
political leader in our history, with the possible 
exception of Henry Clay, had such a devoted 
and determined following under all circum- 
stances. ‘This was partly due, of course, to 
the brilliant and attractive nature of his public 
services. He understood the art of making the 
most of opportunities of dramatic and sensa- 
tional display, and his methods of statesmanship 
were always calculated to please the multitude. 
But his surpassing power was manifested in 
the way of winning men by direct and individ- 
ual contact. It was never difficult to ap- 
proach him, and he never missed a chance 
to be useful to a person who might sometime in 


_ turn be useful to him. He had a marvelous mem- 


ory for namesand faces. Whenhe once meta 
man he seemed to know him ever afterward, 
and to treasure even the most trivial recollec- 
tions of their acquaintanceship. It was not his 
habit to wait for men to seek favors from him. 
He anticipated their desires, and doubled their 
obligation to him by doing voluntarily what 
might*have been delayed for solicitation. That 
gave him the kind of popularity which outlasts 
defeat and resists all ordinary influences of 
criticism and hostility. He could always count 
upon a certain measure of unflinching and un- 
conditional support, whatever forces happened 
to be arrayed against him; and he changed 
bitter enemies into zealous friends with a facil- 
ity that was a source of constant surprise and 
wonder. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Christian at Wor (Feb, 1) prints many 
tributes to Bishop Brooks from prominent 
clergymen of all denominations. The follow- 
ing are specimens: 


‘*Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler—The whole 
public career of Bishop Brooks has been mag- 
nificent, but perhaps the most heroic chapter 
in it belongs to his ministry in Philadelphia 
while he was the rector of the aristocratic 
‘ Holy Trinity Church,’ on Rittenhouse Square. 
It was during the exciting times of 1860 and 
1861, when the conflict over slavery was up to 
fever heat. The prevailing spirit in Philadelphia 
was for compromise with the slave power, but 
Dr. Brooks stood up before his influential and 
* conservative’ congregation and boldly spoke 
out in the same strain that Charles Sumner had 
spoken in the Senate Chamber—for freedom to 
the bondman! A more fearless man has not 
stood in the American pulpit in our times. 
This thoroughly independent spirit manifested 
itself in his manners, his dress, and his treat- 
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tions. He was too big a man to be imprisoned 
ina prelatical robe, and too broad a man to be 
fenced in by achancel rail. Grand as were 
his discourses, his Christian manhood bulked 
more grandly than any speech or sermon that 
he delivered. I have read with great profit 
and delight nearly all that he has ever pub- 


outspoken upon the great fundamental doctrines 
of the atonement, regeneration, and the work of 
the Holy Spirit. Just a little more of Spurgeon 





PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


would have made Phillips Brooks all the more 
effective as an evangelic preacher of Jesus 
Christ.” 

“Dr. Samuel H. Virgin—Bishop Brooks 
doubtless belonged to the Episcopal Church, 
but Phillips Brooks belonged to Christendom, 
indeed to the whole world. In his opulent life 
everybody had a share. His treasures of 
thought were lavished freely upon all, and the 
tenderness of his heart often led him to bestow 
very choice portions upon the lowly and the 
obscure. Some men hold their theological 
opinions in such combative shape that differ- 
ence with them provokes a debate, often a 
fierce attack; but while one might differ with 
Phillips Brooks theologically, all conflict was 
held in check by the superb purpose of his 
life, the strong spiritual uplift thataccompanied 
his words, the beauty as well as the largeness 
of the moulds in which his thought was cast, 
the genuine Christliness of his influence. 
There is a sense of loss which only the assur- 
ance of the higher service in the spiritual realm 
can relieve.” 

‘*Dr. William N. Donnell—Did ever a 
sweeter, purer, or more kindly light flash out 
under a murky cloud at the close of day, than 
that which bursts through thesense of our per- 
sonal and national bereavement at this time ? 
The general, almost universal expressions of 
sorrow, aye, of grief, from ‘all sorts and con- 
ditions of men’ and from organs of all schools 
and shades of thought and opinion at the death 
of Bishop Phillips Brooks, have manifested to 
us as perhaps nothing else could do how spon- 
taneously the general impulse recognizes gen- 
uine worth, and how closely, after all, the 
great common heart of our people is in touch 
with the everlasting truths which find their 
expression at the lips and their definition in the 
life of such an apostle. The homage to the 
living pastor hinted at it, the tearful, loving 
reverence to the departed saint emphasizes it. 
I doubt if ever before this people, which pessi- 
mists in their haste stigmatize as careless and 
irreligious, have with such unanimity evinced 
their instinctive recognition of Christian worth 
and Christly power by mingling their tears 
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ment of his brother Christians of all denomina- ! 


lished; and the only fault that I ever found | 
with him was that he was not more clearly | 
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and presenting their wreaths of willow and ivy 
at the grave of an ecclesiastic.”’ 


The Churchman (Prot. Epis.), Jan. 28. 
What a brief and pathetically fragmentary 
episcopate it seems! Yes; but how fine and 
strong in those best qualities which most enno- 
ble any episcopate. Phillips Brooks was not 
always patient with those who differed from 
him, nor cared greatly, as it Sometimes at any 
rate appeared, to see things from their point of 
view. But when he came to the Bishop's 
office and tasks, he showed himself, from the 
very Start, a true shepherd. One gracious inti- 
macy, that with Father Hall, taught him what 
rare qualities there might be in men and 
schools from which he was farthest removed, 
and he never forgot that lesson. And then 
his infinite anxiety to fulfill the demands 
of his new work in every least detail, to 
learn its methods, to honor its opportunities, 
to use worthily his high office. No one who 
saw him, day after day, in the last General 
Convention, constant and punctual in his place 
in the House of Bishops, so unused to its de- 
tail, and with his habit and temperament so 
necessarily irked by them, and yet so atten- 
tive and alert, and, as always, direct and out- 
spoken, will ever forget it. It was a fine 
illustration of the words: ‘‘ He that is faithful 
in the least is faithful also in the greatest.” 
And so he moved forward into his newer 
labors and his larger field, men’s hearts gladly 
and hopefully following him, until suddenly 
the end came, and as he said to his faithful 
servant: ‘‘ I shall not need you any more. I 
am going home.” 


Boston Kepublic (Rom. Cath.), Jan. 28.—A 
great churchman,a broad and liberal Christian, 
an eloquent, earnest expounder of the gospel, 
and a cultivated gentleman was lost to the 
world when Phillips Brooks died. Respect 
for his transcendent virtues and his many sub- 
lime qualities of mind and heart was not cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow limits of sect or 
creed ; it was as universal as his own love of 
humanity. The Christian community which 
mourns his death may console itself with the 
reflection that his good deeds will live after 
him, and that the shining example which he set 
will be an incentive to men to seek higher ideals 
and loftier purposes in life. 


Golden Rule (Christian Endeavor), Feb. 2.— 
When one but looked upon his gigantic frame, 
| his noble features, his kingly and yet modest 
vearing, the irresistible impression made was 
of heroic manhood, ‘This impression was 
deepened by every word of his eager, burning, 
masterful speech, swift asa battle charge, yet 
heavy with serious thought. And every one 
who saw him or heard him was certain that the 
spirit back of the form and the words was as 
simple and noble and strong as they were. To 
the truth of this his personal friends testify; 
and, indeed, all who ever came under the spel! 
of his presence and his speech, though they 
may never have conversed with him a 
minute, find it hard to realize that they 
have not held familiar intercourse with 
him. It is difficult to assent to the 
providence that cut off such a magnificent life 
after only fifty-seven years, and yet Bishop 
Brooks left behind him no unfinished work, 
however varied and important were the labors 
so sadly interrupted. A man who is always 
doing his best leaves behind him, whenever he 
dies, a well-rounded life. Even with those who 
feel most deeply the great loss to the world 
and to themselves, and mourn most truly for 
the twenty or thirty years that might have 
been, the chief thought must be one of grati- 
tude that such a man has lived upon the earth. 
He made the world much richer to those who 
knew him, and now he has even made heaven 
richer for all who hope to meet him there. 





The Observer (Presb.), Jan. 26.—Gigantic 
not only in his physical proportions, but also 
in the breadth of his mind and soul, he was 
eminently fitted todo a great work for man- 
kind. He was an all-around Christian, with 
no place for envy or the little meannessess 





which disfigure so many otherwise beautiful 
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lives. His theological views were not after 
our sort in all of their details, but his noble and 
beneficent Christian work, and his unselfish 
and holy living put the best of usto shame. He 
was the best kind of a churchman, one who 
placed duty to Christ above all the technicalities 
of ecclesiasticism, and had grand and noble 
conceptions of what the Church ought to do, 
not for itself, but for the human race. Scholar- 
ship, doctrine, ritual, were valuable only as 
means to something greater and more impor- 
tant, the regeneration of individual lives and 
the uplifting of mankind. He was hopeful, 
almost an optimist, and his whole course of 
thought and preaching and living was helpful 
and inspiring to those who believe in and 
strive for the good and noble and holy. He 
had not time for denunciation and criticism and 
gloomy forebodings. Too much positive evi- 
dence of the goodness of God and the brother- 
hood of Christ came into his great soul for 
him ever to despair of the work of God’s love 
and mercy upon mankind. 


The Advance (Cong.), Jan. 26.—Were all 
churchmen, of all names, like Phillips Brooks, 
the recognized unity of Christendom might 
speedily become a glorious fact. It is trulya 
mysterious providence that has taken him 
hence. And yet who shall say that his powe1 
has gone? The paradox is true ; he has gone 
and yet he stays, having transfused of the 
essence and living spirit of his own faith in 
Christ into so many other lives, the self-dupli- 
cating ministry of his own life remaining a 
perpetual gift to the world he loved. 

Boston Advertiser, Jan. 27. — Yesterday 
Boston witnessed and participated in the great- 
est, Most impressive, most instructive funeral 
service that this city has known for many and 
manya year. No description can do justice to 
its solemn grandeur, no teaching adequately 
unfold its deep and lofty lessons. He whom 
Boston buried yesterday was neither statesman 
nor military commander. He had held no 
civic office, had achieved no martial glory. 
He was a simple citizen of the nation, the 
Commonwealth, and the city ; in that respect 
no more or less than each of the thousands 
upon thousands who gathered in the beau- 
tiful temple so closely associated with his 
name, or thronged in the spacious square 
in front, in order that if it were possible 
they might gain one more glimpse of that be- 
loved face, or failing in that, join their voices 
in the hymn to besung out of doors—‘‘ O God, 
our help in ages past!""—and bow their heads 
and weep when the great preacher should pass 
for the last time out of the sanctuary whose 
consecrated walls had so often echoed to the 
sound of his voice in sermon andin prayer. He 
was only a citizen, as were the countless multi- 
tudes who, compelled by the day’s duties to 
remain away from those sacred scenes, no less 
sincerely mourned an irreparable loss. The 
sublimity of the tribute paid by the people of 
Boston to the memory of Phillips Brooks was 
in its simplicity. That is true of the tribute 
which is true of him in whose honor it was 
rendered. 


POLITICAL. 


HAWAII. 

On Jan. 15 Lilioukalani, Queen of the 
Hawaiian Islands, attempted to promulgate a 
new Constitution depriving foreigners of the 
franchise, abrogating the existing House of 
Nobles, and authorizing her to appoint a new 
House. She took this action against the ad- 
vice of her Cabinet. The foreign element 
rose, appointed a Committee of Public Safety, 
and held a mass-meeting, which authorized 
the Committee to take any steps that might 
be necessary. On Jan. 17 the Committee 
issued a proclamation which declared that the 
monarchical government was abrogated, and 
appointed a provisional Government ‘“ for the 
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control and management of public affairs and 
the protection of the public peace, to exist 
until terms of union with the United States 
of America have been negotiated and agreed 
upon.” 

The United States warship Boston, lying in 
Honolulu harbor, sent 300 armed marines 
ashore. 

The Queen offered no resistence to the rev- 
olutionists. She issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing that she submitted for the time being 


—that she yielded to the superior force dis- | 


played by the representatives of the United 
States Government. 


On Jan. 19 the Provisional Government dis- | 


patched Commissioners to the United States to 
negotiate a treaty of annexation. 

The representatives of all foreign Govern- 
ments in the Islands, excepting England, 
promptly recognized the new Government. 

Most of the prominent newspapers of the 
United States, in discussing the question of 
Hawaiian annexation, show a conservative dis- 
positior. Some influential journals 


speak 


decidedly for annexation, but the majority are | 


inclined to question the expediency of the step, 
or, at least, advise careful consideration. 


THE QUESTION OF ANNEXATION, 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Jan. 31.— 
We shall be very foolish if we do not set about 
this study of the Hawaiian problem with open 
minds and a desire for full enlightenment. It 
will be well to get rid of any illusions, prepos- 
sessions, and prejudices that may impede right 
judgments. For instance, there is no question 
involved of delivering an oppressed people 
from bondage. The Hawaiian revolution was 
a business operation purely. Then we want to 
be sure that we are not bamboozled into 
taking the point of view of these thrifty 
planters and traders as our own. They 
want to make something out of us. Can 
we make anything out of them? Finally, 
old-fashioned prejudices against territorial 
enlargement, the traditions, wise and sound 
in general, about avoiding entanglements, 
and such precedents as the San Domingo 
fiasco, should not be allowed to stand in 
the way of a good stroke of business. 
What is it if not a business matter? What is 
the use of putting it on any other ground ? We 
should annex Hawaii, if at all, as we should buy 
a ham. Let us first determine whether we 
want it or have any use for it; then whether it 
is worth the price, and thirdly whether the 
pretended owners are the real owners and can 
deliver the goods. We have serious doubts 
on all these points. They may be removed 
by the statements the Commissioners from 
the Provisional Government will make to our 
Government. It will be well to hear them 
before passing Mr. Chandler's Annexation 
Bill. 


New York World (Dem.), Jan. 30.—While 
the United States does not covet the Sandwich 
Islands, there is a strong feeling against having 
them fall into the hands of any European 
Power. The preference of a majority of the 
thoughtful people of the United States would 
be to have the Islands remain independent, 
under some form of home rule, if that be pos- 
sible. The Commissioners who have come to 
solicit our Government to assume sovereignty 
of the country say that the character of the 
population forbids the establishment of any 
government grounded on democratic suffrage. 
This Republic, then, must maintain there, if it 
assumes responsibility for the government of 
the country, a provincial aristocracy—some- 
thing very different from anything else in our 
system. Shall this be undertaken? 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Jan. 
31.—Twenty years have passed since General 
Grant, at the height of his fame and influence, 
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and with all the powers of the Presidency in 
| his hands, exhausted those powers in the en- 
deavor to annex San Domingo to the United 
States. Public opinion was against it so decid- 
edly that he failed. He split the Republican 
party, but accomplished no other result. No 
European Power cared a straw whether we 
took San Domingo or not. We decided that 
we did not wantit. Has there been any marked 
change in the public mind since that time as to 
the acquisition of distant islands? We are not 
aware of any. 





New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 1.—It is said 
that the components of the mixed Hawaiian 
| population include, besides the native Hawaii- 
|ans, Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese, who 
are not qualified to enjoy democratic institu- 
tions. It will be for the Hawaiian Republic to 
exercise the right Which belongs to each of our 
States, the right to fix for itself the conditions 
of naturalization. The Hawaiian Republic 
| also, precisely like one of our States, will have 
|the right to determine the limitations of its 
suffrage, so long as they do not withhold vot- 
ing capacity on the ground of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. They can 
| adopt an educational or a property test. Under 
the Government which has just been over- 
thrown, a property qualification was required 
for voters for the upper House of the Hawaiian 
Legislature. This feature of the former Govern- 
ment worked very well. A similar property 
qualification obtained in New York for years 
after the adoption of the State Constitution. 
No reasonable objection can be made to imme- 
diate acquiescence in the request of the Ha- 
waiian envoys. If we rebuff them, they will 
turn to England, as Texas would have done 
some forty years ago, had the Democratic 
party, then dominant, been wanting in a far- 
sighted patriotism. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 21.~-As to 
Hawaii, we have said distinctly and without a 
disputing reply to England, France, and Ger- 
many, that it indispensably belongs to the Am- 
erican system, and that if the movement of 
events renders its independent station no 
longer possible, the rights of trade and the 
necessities of politics alike require that it be 
left to our jurisdiction. It is not likely that 
this time-honored position will in the present 
situation be amended, nor that England, with 
its presence in Egypt to defend, will serious- 
ly question our right to give such an answer to 
the Hawaiians as may best commend itself to 
our duty and convenience. 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Jan. 
31.—There are said to be no international 
treaty provisions in the way of the incorpora- 
tion of Hawaii with our country. Every con- 
sideration of safety, of great interests, now and 
hereafter to exist, points to annexation as a 
necessary step. The time is short, but if it be 
possible President Harrison may be expected 
to crown his Administration with the pre- 
liminary steps for the acquisition by our 
country of as fair a region as there is on 
earth, and one of our essential outposts in time 
of war. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Feb. 
1.—Our policy has always been to encourage 
and assist the peoples of the Western world to 
reach out after and attain the blessings of free 
government which we enjoy. In some cases 
this help has been extended without undertak- 
ing for ourselves the responsibility of govern- 
ment. In the case ol Texas it was thought, 
however, that annexation would best serve the 
purpose. So also it seems in the case of 
Hawaii. 


Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), Jan. 31.—We shall 
not look for any of that hurry in this business 
by which the persons who, in defiance of law, 
overthrew the Government of Hawaii, and, 
with their aiders and abettors of the press 
here, hoped to overwhelm all opposition of 
common sense by a flood of wretched sentiment 
about ‘‘ manifest destiny,” etc. We shall take 
time to think about it, and we shall want to 
know in what we are to be benefited by annex- 
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even of its people and its lawful Government 
for annexation. 


Washington Evening Star (Ind.), Jan. 30.— 
Should the only question be as to whether the 
islands are to be ruled by this Government or 
England, then there is but one course to pur- 
sue. That Hawaii will prove a desirable ac- 
quisition is in many sensesimprobable. Writ- 
ing of King Kalakaua’s territory, a little more 
than two years ago, and just after a visit to 
Hawaii, the editor of the Star said: 

As regards annexation, the United States with its 

present bellyful of crude citizenship, taxing its powers 
of digestion to the utmost, is not likely to hanker for 
the fb of assimilating the 19,000 Chinese, the 8.400 
a noe the 12,000 Portuguese, the 37,500 Kanackas 
natives), of the islands, offset by only 3,000 Ameri- 
cans. 
If there is any step short ot annexation which 
will protect American interests, and keep these 
islands under American protection and control, 
that is the step to be taken. 


Boston Advrtiser (Rep.), Jan. 31.—All_ that 
is needed is for President Harrison and Presi- 
dent Cleveland, duly supported by Congress, 
if Congressional action prove requisite, to warn 
Great Britain and the rest of Europe that the 
independence of Hawaii must on no account be 
assailed; that self-government shall be main- 
tained on those islands in the future as in the 
past. There is not the least danger that the 
warning, if given with dignity and all necessary 
plainness of speech, will go unheeded. That is 
the policy of honor and safety. It is a policy 
in keeping with the principles laid by the found- 
ers of our Republic. It is a policy that is con- 
sistent with all our best traditions, and whose 
wisdom the experience of years has demon- 
strated. We do not for a moment doubt that 
the sober sense of the American people will 
prompt to asteadfast adherence to that policy 
in spite of native buncombe and transplanted 
jingoism. 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.), 
Jan. 31.—The idea of waiting until some other 
Power attempts to seize the islands is ridicu- 
lous. When that time comes the islands would 
go to the other Power and our protest would 
be vain unless force be used. Now there can 
be peaceful annexation. Neglect of the op- 
portunity would be the greatest blunder of the 
century. 


Troy Zimes (Rep.), Jan. 31. — Annexation 
will be seriously considered only in the event 
of a failure to form a capable local govern. 
ment. 


Richmond Times (Dem), Jan. 31.—The true 
solution of the problem is to allow the Ha- 
waiian Islands to establish their own Govern- 
ment and take care of themselves, but to enter 
into a treaty or alliance with with them which 
will fully protect our interests on the islands 
and guard them from the danger of falling into 
the hands of any other nation. If we will do 
this, we will settle the difficulties surrounding 
the present situation, and, at the same time, 
maintain our established policy of non-exten- 
sion of territory. 


Detroit Journal (Rep.), Jan. 30.—It has not 
been the policy and probably is not the in- 
terest of the United States to govern distant 
territory. But the Hawaiian group is an ex- 
ception. They are an American colony, and 
they fall into the arms of the United States 
most naturally, loyally, and ardently. No con- 
quest would be necessary. Few hostile ele- 
ments would need to be conciliated. The ob- 
vious, the inevitable end of the present com- 
plications is either absolute annexation or 
some direct and close alliance or protectorate. 
England may protest. But England need not 
be heeded. o English interests or English 
rights are being invaded. If that nation op- 
poses, it is only because of its chronic habit of 
meddling with other nations’ foreign affairs, 
and having a finger in every pie. If the people 
of the United States decide that the annexa- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands is the best for 
this country and the best for the islands, Eng- 
land will take it out in growling. There is not 





the slightest probability of its doing anything 
more. 


Detroit Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 30.—Acquisi- 
tion of foreign territory is a policy on which 
the American people are by no means agreed, 
and certainly anything we attempt in that di- 
rection will excite the jealousy of Europe. 
Nevertheless we should either annex Hawaii 
or secure a controlling foothold upon Hawai- 
ian soil. 





THE CONTROL OF THE SENATE. 

The Senatorial contest in California resulted 
in the choice of Stephen M. White, a Demo- 
crat. 

In Nevada Senator William M. Stewart was 
reélected by the Populists, the Republican 
members voting against him. 

In Kansas the Populists, with the aid of the 
Democrats in the Legislature, elected Judge 
John Martin to the Senate. The Republicans 
allege that the election was not legal. 

The Senatorial contests in Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming are still unde- 
cided. 

Leaving these States out of consideration, 
and assuming that Mr. Martin will be seated, 
there will be in the next Senate 42 Democrats, 
38 Republicans, 3 Populists, and 1 Democratic- 
Populist. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Jan. 26. — Two 
more of the contests upon which the control of 
the Senate will depend, after March 4, have 
been settled adversely to the Republican party. 
This leaves no doubt that the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate is hopelessly destroyed. 
The chances are strongly in favor of the elec- 
tion of a Democrat by the Montana Legisla- 
ture, and in Nebraska the Populists seem to 
have the best prospect of success. Whatever 
the outcome may be in these States and in 
others where the action of the Legislature is 
stilliin doubt, the utmost that Republicans can 
hope for is a vote of 43 out of the total of 88. 
The probabilities are that 4o or at 
most 41 will be the full strength of the 
party, leaving 47 or 48 for the opposition. 
The People’s party will have a Senator from 
Kansas, one from Nevada, a third from South 
Dakota, and probably another from Nebraska. 
It will be seen that the Democratic vote is 
pretty sure to be as much as 43, and it may 
easily reach 45, or a clear majority, without 
waiting for the admission of any of the South- 
western Territories. It is plain enough that 
the party victorious in the late Presidential 
election will have full control of the executive 
and legislative departments of the Federal 
Government after March 4, and all the respon- 
sibility that goes with unlimited power. 


THE RESULT IN KANSAS, 

Topeka Capital (Rep.), Jan. 26.—For Judge 
John, Martin politically we are unable to say 
anything to his credit. For the sake of an 
office he has been willing to bring what seems 
tous to be a shame and an irretrievable dis- 


grace upon his State. Noman in Kansas car- | 


‘ . ales |ing the strong vitality which exists in the 
ries a heavier share of responsibility for the | S . “ 


anarchy over which Governor Lewelling so 
majestically presides at the State Capitol. 
John Martin as a neighbor and asa straight 
Democrat has been another person, for whom 
this community has always had respect and 
affection, and whom it has frequently hon- 
ored. ‘There are few men in Kansas who 
possess equal gifts both social and _ in- 
tellectual. As a_ straight Democrat rep- 
resenting doctrines of government that 
have and always have had a large and respect- 
able following in every State in the Union, he 
would be an accomplished Senator and an or- 
nament to the State. ‘The difficulty which he 
will find somewhat laborious to overcome lies 
in his Jekyll-Hyde character as a Democrat at 
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versatility to believe that he will fill the part 
with distinguished success. If he succeeds in 
gaining admission to the Senate it is not un- 
likely that he will be reélected in two years, 
since the present State Senate will hold over, 


Leavenworth Times (Rep.), Jan. 27.—The 
foolish Kansas City 7imes says that the elec- 
tion of John Martin in Kansas is ‘‘ like the fall 
of a big tower in the wall of Protection and 
paternalism.” And yet John Martin was elected 
by the People’s party, the most paternal- 
istic of paternal parties that ever acquired im- 
portance on the American continent, and he 
was nominated by that party after saying to 
their caucus: 

I ama Democrat, but believe in your platform and, 

if sent to the Senate, will do my best to secure the re- 
forms you demand. 
At first glance it would appear that the Judge 
contradicted himself in this utterance, but he 
did not. He knows the Democracy and knows 
that he can be a Democrat and at the same 
time advocate the paternalistic ‘‘ reforms” de- 
manded by the Populists. He will train with 
the Democratic party in apportioning the 
spoils, and that is all that will be demanded of 
him. Outside of that he can be anything. 

Washington Evening News (Ind.), Jan, 27. 
—This plain, unadorned, unobtrusive John 
Martin is a man who can distinguish a hawk 
from a handsaw at a distance of forty rods. 
He can always tell which way the wind blows. 
He was a Democrat for a good many years, 
but not an uncompromising Democrat. He 
would always yield a little when crowded into 
acorner. When the People’s party swept over 
Kansas like a cyclone and gathered fury as it 
swept plain John Martin decided which way 
the wind was blowing, and governed himself 
accordingly. He adopted an original platform. 
It was of such a character that nobody could 
tell whether this unostentatious man was a 
Populist or a Democrat or a vegetarian. He 
has received his reward. Upon the Lupercal 
at Topeka he has been offered a kingly crown, 
and he will not refuse it thrice. He was just 
the man for the Senatorial emergency. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Jan. 
31.—Judge Martin, who has been elected 
United States Senator by the Kansas Popu- 
lists, is worth less than $25,000, and lives with 
his wife and two children in a one-story cot- 
tage in Topeka. By birth a Tennesseean, he 
isatype of the old-school Southerner, punc- 
tiliously polite, and hospitable toa fault. He 
is a man of scholarly tastes, and even his 
political opponents say that he will make a 
creditable figure in the Senate. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), Jan. 27.—Only a few 
years ago Kansas disputed with Iowa and 
Pennsylvania the party honor of being the 
banner Republican State of the Union. How 
entirely the mighty have fallen is demonstrated 
in the fact that within two years both Repub- 
lican Senators from Kansas have lost their 
seats, one of them having been taken by the 
Populist Peffer, the other just filled by Judge 
Martin, a Democrat, though his election results 
from the union of Populists and Democrats in 
the Assembly. The Republican party has lost 
not only power, butalso prestige. And, lack- 


Democracy, it will be unable to survive any 
further even brief period of distress. 


New York People (Socialist), Jan. 2g.—Was 
the game worth the candle? Surely not! Ex- 
Judge Martin left no doubt as to where he 
stood. ‘‘I ama Democrat,” he said, ‘‘ but I 
am in favor of that part of your platform 
which declares for the Sub-treasury system, or 
something better, THAT 1S, 1 WANT SOMETHING 
BETTER!” As the Peof/e has more than once 
foretold, and as the Populist Indianapolis A’on- 
conformist itself now puts it: ‘‘ It will soon be 
the story of ’78 over again by the Democratic 
party swallowing up the whole shooting match, 
socks and all.” The procession down the belly 
of the Democratic capitalist class is now well 


Washington and a Populist in Kansas. Yet| under way; first in Illinois, two years ago, 
we have enough confidence in his agility and! then California; now Kansas! Next! 
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International Congress of Menta! Medicine in Paris. 


Inebriety, The Equitable Responsibility of. T.L. Wright,M.D. Qmsar. Jour. 
Inebritety, Jan., 13 pp. 
‘*Magdalens” (The) of Society. The Rev. J. W. Sproull,D.D. Am. Four. Politics, 
Feb., 10 pp. The question is: ‘* How shall the social evil be treated? ’’ 
Malay Peninsula (the), Life in. John Fairlie. Century, Feb., 1« pp. 
Descriptive. 


Monetary Conference (The): Were We Ready for It? 
Jour. Polities, Feb., 44% pp. 


William H. Jeffrey. Am. Jour. 


A. A. Halbrook. Am. Jour. 


Illus. 


Frank W. Hackett. Am. 
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Money, The Power and Value of. ‘The Rev. M. J. Savage. Avena, Feb., g pp. 
Discusses the value of money, etc. 

Swedish Children: Their Home and School Life. Anna Cronhjelm Wallberg. 
Childhood, Feb., 2 pp. 


Wage-Earners (Women), Their Past, Their Present, and Their Future. II. Helen 
Campbell. Avena, Feb., 16 pp. Deals with the rise and growth of trades, 


etc. 
UNCLASSIFIED 

Acadia, The Feudal Chiefs. I1., III. Francis Parkman. Atlantic, Feb., 12 pp. 
Historical. 

Army (the), Needed Reforms in. Gen. John Gibbon, U.S. A. MW. A. Rev., Feb., 
8 pp. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé.—The Great Railway Systems of the United 
Szates. CharlesS. Gleed. Cosmop., Feb., 11 pp. Illus. 

Columbia (the), On. Laura B. Starr. Californian, Feb., 10 pp. Illus. Descrip- 
tive. 

Death Valley, Through. John R. Speaes. Californian, Feb.. 9 pp. _Iilus. 
Descriptive of a journey across the Mojave desert in the famous Death Valley 
of Western North America. 

Laws (Our), Shall They Be Codified? Frederic R. Coudert. WN. A, Xew., Feb, 
8 pp. 

Monte Carlo, C,H. Farnham, Cosmog., Feb., 11 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Naval Construction, The Evolution of. Capt. S. Eardley-Wilmot, R.N. Cosmof., 
Feb., 10 pp. Illus. Historical of the British Navy. 

Panama Canal Congress (the), Recollections of. Rear-Admiral Ammen, U.S.N. 
N. A. Rev., Feb., 13 pp. 

Rugs (Oriental). S.G. W. Benjamin. Cosmop., Feb., 11 pp. Illus. Descriptive 
of their manufacture, etc. 


San Diego. J.§Austin Hall. Californian, Feb.,13 pp. Illus, Historical and 
descriptive, 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


American Statute Law. Vol. II. Corporations, Private, Business, and Gen- 
eral. F. J. Stimson. Boston Book Co., Boston. Cloth, $6.50. This volume con- 
tains the Complete General Corporation Laws of all the States and ‘Territories. 

Apology (A Christian), From the German of Paul Schanz, D.D., D.Ph., Prof. 
of Theology at the University of Ttibingen. Vol. III., The Church, Fr. Pustet, 
New York and Cincinnati. Among the subjects treated are: * The Church 
According to Scripture,”’ ‘* The Church Apostolic,” ** The Church One,” ‘** The 
Church Infallible,”’ ‘** The Church Necessary to Salvation,” * The Churcli Holy,”’ 
“* The Primacy of St. Peter,’’ ** The Primacy of the Pope,’ ‘* The Infallibility of 
the Pope,” etc. : 

At His Feet. Wayland Hoyt, D.D. D. D. Merrill & Co. Cloth, $1. The 
author says, ** From that place,’’ at His Feet,‘ I have sought to look at some of 
the practical matters of the practical daily life.” 

Blood Royal. Allen Grant. Cassell Pub. Co. Paper, soc. 


Browning (Elizabeth Barrett), The Poems of. With Memoir and Index to First 
Lines. Frederick Warne & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Composers (the Great), The Private Life of. John Frederick Rowbothom. 
Thomas Whittaker. Cloth. With Portraits. Fifteen of the great masters of 
music are here represented ; also a synopsis of the life of each composer, and a 
list of his works. 

Constitutiones Dogmatic Sacrosancti CEmenici Concilti Vaticani ex Ipsis eius 
Actis Explicate atque Illustrate. Theodoro Granderath, S.J. B. Herder, St. 
Louis. Cloth, $1.35. A history of the Vatican Council for theologians. 

Dickens (Charles), The Personal History and Experience of David Coppertield 
the Younger. A Reprint of the First Edition, with the Illustrations, and an Intro- 
duction, Biographical and Bibliographical, by Charles Dickens, the Younger. 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $:. 

Dinners (Daily): A Collection of 366 Distinct Menus in English and French. 
Nancy Lake. Frederick Warne & Co. Cloth, $x. 

Dove in the Heart; or, the Perfect Peace of God. Arthur J. Pierson, D.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Paper, 2o0c. 

English, History of. A Sketch of the Origin and Development of the English 
Language, with Examples, Down to the Present Day, A.C, Champneys. Mac- 
millan & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, the Books of, An introduction to. A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., Deputy Prof. Comparative Philology at Oxford. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York and Chicago. Cloth, $1. An account of the Books and a history of 
the times to which they belong. 

French Reader on the Cumulative Method. The Story of Rudolphe and Coco 
the Chimpanzee. With Vocabulary, Grammatical References, and Synopti- 
cal Tables. Adolphe Dreyspring, Ph.D. Amer. Book Co. Cloth, 75c. 

Gospel of Life: Thoughts Introductory to the Study of Christian Doctrine. 
Brooke Foss Wescott. 12mo, pp. 24. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.75. 

Hand on Plough. Some Secrets of Service. Arthur J. Pierson, D.D. Fleming 
H, Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Paper, 20c. Treats of the various phases 
of service; preparation, helps, etc. 

Holbein (Hans), The Dance of Death. With an Introductory Note by Austin 
Dobson. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $2; Large Paper Edition, $7. 

Life and Labour of the People in London. Vol. II. Streets and Population 
Classified. Charles Booth. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $r. 

Little Comrade Mine. Martha Burr Banks. D. D. Merrill & Co. Cloth, $:. 
A story for young folks. 

Our Children of the Slums. Annie Bronson King. D. D. Merrill & Co, Cloth, 
Illus., soc. Stories of the children of the slums. 


Oxford Reformers (the), Colet, Erasmus, and More, Introductory Lectures on. 

. H. Shaw, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Amer. Soc’y for the Exten- 
sion of Universit Teaching, Phila. Paper, 50c. These lectures treat of the life 
and influence of Colet, Erasmus, and Sir Thomas More. 


Photography, Practical Pocket-Book of. A Short Guide to the Practice of All 
the Usual Photographic Processes for Professionals and Amateurs, From the 
German by Dr. Vogel. With Many Illustrations and Copious Index. Macmillan 
& Co. Cloth, $r. 

Political Economy, Dictionary of. Containing Articles on the Main Subjects 
Usually Dealt with by Economic Writers, With Explanations of Legal and Business 
‘Terms Which May Be Found in Their Works, and Short Notes of Deceased Eng- 
lish, American, and Foreign Economists, and Their Chief Contributions to Eco- 
nomic Literature. 4th Part, Concourse-Debts, Public. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
Macmillan & Co. Paper, $1. 


Rhetoric, An Introduction to the Study of, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Very Rev. Francis Cuthbert Doyle,O.S.R. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.40. 


Tanhiuser, A Mystery. In Two Parts, William Vincent Byars. C. W. Alban 
& Co., St. Louis. Cloth. 
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‘ ’ ; 
Current Events. 
Wednesday, January 25. 

The Senate in executive session confirms, after a prolonged struggle, the 
nomination of Louis McComas to be Associate Justice of the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court...... ‘The House spends the day, without result, in 
discussion of the Torrey Bankruptcy Bill...... In joint ballot the Kansas 
Legislature (the Lower House not yet legally organized) elects Judge Jolin 
Martin (Dem.) United States Senator......Governor Flower receives the 
report of the General Managers of the State World’s Fair Board...... The 
nomination of Professor Simeon E, Baldwin to be Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Errors is rejected by the Connecticut House of RKepresen- 
tatives......In preliminary trials, the practice-ship Bancroft exceeds het 
speed-requirements two knots an hour...... Two Pullman-car employés are 
arrested at Niagara Falls for smuggling opium. 

Engiand informs France that the increase of the British garrison in Egypt 
does not imply any cLange in England’s policy in that country...... Ii is 
announced that the French Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry has ended 
its investigations of the Panama Canal Scandal.....Emperor William's sister, 
Princess Margaret, is married to Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse, in the 
Castle chapel in Berlin...... It is said that the Italian Government has made 
a peremptory demand upon Brazil for satisfaction for outrages committed at 
Santos last summer. 

Thursday, January 26. 

In the Senate the Anti-Option Bill is debated..... In the House, the Sundry 
Civil Bill is discussed; the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation 
Bill is introduced....Gen. Abner Doubleday, U.S.A., dies at Mendham, N, s. 
panes A new Constitutional Convention Bill is introduced in the Legislature 
at Albany, passed by the Assembly, and laid over by the Senate...... The 
annual report of the State Board of Charities is transmitted to the Legislature 
ees The funeral of Bishop Phillips Brooks is held in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton; burialin Mount Auburn Cemetery...... The Alumni of the University 
of the City of New York have their annual dinner. 

The French Chamber of Deputies votes the Secret Service Fund, 303 to 182, 
after determined attacks had been made upon the Government; M. Franque- 
ville begins a fresh inquiry; M. Barboux concludes his speech for the DeLes- 
seps, and attacks M, Floquet...... Ex-Premier Crispi’s name is involved in the 

Italian bank scandals......Lord Stanley opens the Dominion Parliament with 
a speech. 
Friday, January 27. 

James G. Biaine dies at his home in Washington at 11 a.m.; Congress and 
State Legislatures adjourn out of respect to his memory; the President 
announces the death in a proclamation, ordering the State Department to be 
draped in mourning, the flags half-masted on all public buildings, and all the 
Executive Departments closed on the day of the funeral...... ‘The funeral of 
Associate Justice Lamar takes place at Macon, Ga...... John G. Mitchell 
(Dem ) is elected United States Senator by the Legislature of Wisconsin...... 
The new Constitutional Convention Bill 1s passed by the Senate at Albany. 
...... Phe German Building at the World’s Fair is dedicated...... In New 
York City, much opposition to elevated railroad extension is shown at the 
meeting of the Rapid Transit Commission......Mayor Gilroy’s driveway 
plans are approved by the Board of Street Opening. 

M. Franqueville, examining magistrate, returns true bills of accusation 
against fourteen persons, among them ex-Ministers Rouvier and Baihaut and 
Senator Albert Grevy and Charles de Lesseps, for connection with Panama 
oy | ee An explosion followed by tire occurs in a Hungarian coal-mine; 
19 bodies recovered, and 130 men still in the burning mine,,.... The thirty. 
fourth birthday of Emperor William is observed in Berlin, 

Saturday, January 28. 

In the Senate, the Hawaiian matter and the French extradition treaty are 
discussed, without action...... In the House, some progress is made with the 
Sundry Civil Bill; the Panama Investigation Resolution is reported. 
Several World’s Fair buildings are damaged by their roofs falling in...... 
One man is killed and many injured in an accident to a lumberman’s excur- 
sion on the Chicago and Great Western road...... Captured revolutionists in 
Texas give bail in the United States Court...... On account of apprehended 
trouble fromthe strike of employés of the Brooks Locomotive Works at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., the Sheriff of Chautauqua County, calls fot aid from State troops. 
ones. John Brooks Leavitt, of New York City, applies to Judge Barnard for an 
order requiring the State Board of Canvassers of 1891 to show cause why they 
should not be punished for contempt of court...... In New York City, the list 
of oil paintings to be sent to the World's Fair is selected...... A statement of 
the affairs of the New York Book Company is made by the Secretary...... 
Comptroller Myers gives his views on taxation before the Legislative 
Committee. 

News is received that Queen Liliuokalani, of Hawaii, was, on January 16, 
deposed without resistance, by revolutionists, who established a provisional 
Government ; the new Government was recognized by all the Powers except 
England; commissioners were sent to Washington empowered to negotiate 
for annexation,....In Paris, the Minister of Justice isasked to cause searches 
for the lists of persons compromised in the Panama scandal; Dr. Herz’s name 
is dropped from the roll of the Legion of Honor......A synopsis of the new 
Irish Home Rule Bill is made public. 

Sunday, January 29. 

Final arrangements for the funeral of Mr. Blaine are made...... Colonel 
George E. Grover, British representative at the World’s Fair dies suddenly 
in Chicago......In New York City, many new cases of typhus fever are 


found. 
In Dublin a great demonstration occurs in approval of the release of the 
Irish dynamiters from Portiand prison...... Four more cases of cholera are 


reported in Altona. 
Monday, January 30. 

In the Senate, Mr. Chandler introduces a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to open negotiations with the Hawaiian Commissioners...... In the 
House, discussion of the Sundry Civil Bill leads to asharp contest over the 
provision for artificial limbs for veterans..... The funeral of James G. Blaine 
takes place in Washington; simple services at the home and church...... 
William Walter Phelps, United States Minister to Germany, is nominated by 
Governor Werts, of New Jersey, to be Lay Judge of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals...... The funeral services of General Doubleday take place at 
Mendham, N. J., after which the body is brought to New York City, where 
it lies in state inthe City Hall..... A Bill for the establishment of a State 
Agricultural Department is introduced in the New York Assembly.. 
Many strikers return to work at Brooks Locomotive Works, Dunkirk. 

The Parliamentary Investigating Committee decides to continue inquiry 
into the Panama scandals...... M. Deroulede seriously wounds Deputy 
Pichon in a duel with swords......Lord Rosebery is said to have intimated 
that England, France, and Germany would not be likely to sanction the 
annexation of Hawaii by the United States. 

Tuesday, January 31. 

The Senate passes the Anti Option Bill, 40 to 29...... The House further 
discusses the Sundry Civil Bill....../ A new Rapid ‘Transit Bill is introduced 
in the Assembly at Albany...... Governor Flower nominates Deforest Van 
Vieet for member of the State Civil Service Board...... The Legislatures of 
Maine and Connecticut pass resolutions eulogizing Mr. Blaine. 

The British Parliament reassemb!es and the Queen's speech is read; the 
address in fa wd is moved in both Houses, and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, 
and Lord Salisbury speak on it...... The French Chamber passes a Govern- 
ment Bill for punishment of baseless attacks on savings-banks...... An earth- 
quake occurs on the island of Zante; many persons killed and more than 100 
injured ; many buildings demolished, 
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‘Tt will be the English people’s Word Book.”—TnHEo. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Princeton. 
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Clear, Accurate and Complete | 
Definitions to be Given to all 
Terms—Trained and Scholarly 
Writers Required to Do This in 
a Small Space—An Epitome of 
Human Knowledge—Rules for 
the Use of Singular and Plural 
Forms With Possessives—The 
Difference Between Revolve, 
Roll, and Rotate—The STAND- 
ARD “the Dictionary par excel- 
lence for Schools and Homes.” 


{Nore.—Definitions which appear from time to time 
in these columns are covered py the copyright of the 
Standard Dictionary. These definitions have not passed 
their final revision. | 





| 
In their work upon the Standard Dictionary, | 


our editors permit nothing to prevent aclear, ac- | 
curate and complete definition being given to 
each term; but it is of importance second only to 
this to give such definition in the fewest words. 
In ordinary cases, the present advancement of | 
knowledge makes the first step comparatively 
easy: but it requires the most careful study by a 
logical, scholarly mind, to sift and compress the 
vast amount of information at hand concerning 
minor as well as important terms, and put it into 
the systematic form suitable for such a work as 
the Standard Dictionary, which will practically | 
be an epitome of all human knowledge. In their 
study to give all statements of fact with clearness 
and precision, the editors have found it of advan- 
tage to bear in mind the following rules in refer- 
ence to 
The Use of Singular and Plural 
Forms With Possessives. 

These rules, we believe, have never been given 
in any work on gramoiitical and rhetorical sub- 
jects yet issued : 

RULE |. 


Individual possession should be expressed by 
the singular form ; as, the carpenter’s tool; a car- 
penter’s plane; the carpenter’s plumbing-iron, a 
carpenter’s farm. 

Notr.—‘* A carpenter's tool” is ambiguous, unless 
restricted to the individual. Better make the distinction 
as proposed in Rule 1. The same is true of ** A tool of 
a carpenter.’’ Say, ‘‘ A tool for carpenters,’ when the 
whole class is meant. 


RULE 2. 





Words that have an abstract or collective sense 
in the singular should be used in the singular or | 
plural as the sense may require. 

(1) If the nature of the objects in the class is 
prominent, use the singular form ; as, a woman’s 
device (one originating in woman’s nature); a 
Woman’s World’s Fair Committee in Europe 
(woman’s as opposed to man’s); a man’s crochet: 
child’s play. 

These are the outcome of the nature of each. 

(2) If the distributive or class idea is prominent, 
use the plural form ; as, a men’s convention (one 
for or composed of men); a women’s movement 
(one for or made up of women); women’s bon- 
nets ; children’s play. 
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These belong to the various classes considered 
as made up of the individuals, but without special 
reference to the natwre, individual or generic. 

Notre.—The same words sometimes take either the 
singular or plural form, or one word takes only a sin- 
gular while a similar one takes only a plural, in the pos- 
sessive, according as the words are considered from the 
abstract side of their nature, or from their more con- 
crete side as classes; as, painite?'’s colic (as arising out 
of the nature of the occupation), or painters’ colic (as 
belonging to the class of painters); 2riter’s cramp, or 
writers’ cramp: clergyman’s sore-throat’ a printers’ 
imposing-stone: a printer’s devil. 


RULES 

Words not used in an abstract or collective 
sense in the singular, should have the plural form 
unless individual possession is intended ; as, car 
penters’ tools ; a carpenters’ tool. 

These note simply a generic relation, carpenter 
not being used in the singular to express the car- 
penter nature as man is used to express man nature. 





The Difference Between Revolve, 
Roll, and Rotate. 

Perhaps there are few words in the English 
language more liable to be incorrectly used than 
the terms revolve, roll, and rotate, each one of which 
refers to a distinctly different kind of motion, 
though we frequently hear them applied indis- 
criminately tothe same movement. The following 
extract from the treatment of the word revolve, 
which will be found in the Standard Dictionary, 


clearly sets forth the exact meaning of these | 


words: 

revolve—[The definition which will appear 
in the Dictionary is here omitted.] 

Synonyms: roll, rotate. Any cylindrical, 
spherical, or more or less perfectly round body 
rolls when it continuously presents successive 
portions of its own surface to successive portions 
of another surface, whether its own axis be sta- 


tionary or in motion; a wagon-wheel rolls along 


the ground ; a cylindrical roller vol/s when an end- 
less towel is drawn over it; to rotate is said of a 
body that turns upon an axis within itself; to 
revolve is said of a body that. moves in a circular or 
elliptical curve, or one approximately so, about a 
center or focus outside of itself; a revolving body 
may rotate or roll at the same time that it revolves ; 
the earth revolves around the sun, and rotates on its 


own axis ; in popular usage the earthis often said | 


to revolve about its own axis, or to have a daily 


revolution on its axis, but rotate and rotation are | 


now the accepted, as they are the more accurate, 
terms to express this motion ; if the earth moved 


| along a solid, supporting track, it might be said 


to roll along its path at the same time that it 
revolved around the sun ; the evlinder of a revolver 
rotates ; each individual chamber revolves. By 
extension, that which is in contact with, or con- 
nected with a rolling body, is often said to roll, 


as, the car rolls smoothly along the track ; objects | 


One Dollar Extra Discount to Subscribers for ** The Lit- 
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| Which it is being executed. In spite of the recent 
| publication of several new and excellent diction- 
| aries of the English language, I believe your work 
| will fill a niche which would otherwise remain va- 
| cant, and, in some of its special features, supple- 
| ment the best of them with new and valuable in- 
formation—or, what is of equal importance, with 
a more skillful arrangement, which renders its in- 
| formation more accessible. The grouping of 
scientific terms, handicraft terms, and terms apply- 
ing to fruits, flowers, etc., seems to me to consti- 
tute such a feature of special value, which will 
render your Dictionary a desideratum not only to 
the student of the special topics, but to the gen- 
eral reader and observer oho desires to be well 
informed. Iam not aware that such classification 
has heretofore been undertaken in connection 
with a popular dictionary of the language. The 
placing of the etymology after the definition also 
strikes me as an excellent idea—one which will be 
appreciated by the public generally. The collec- 
tion antonyms and synonyms will be a help tothe 
scholar and writer, as well as to all who seek ac- 
curacy of definition ; and the location of illustra- 
tive quotations will likewise be appreciated by 
every scholarly mind. 

“The great addition to the vocabulary beyond 
that of any other single-volume dictionary is a 
strong testimony to the industry and capability of 
your editorial corps—whose names alone, indeed, 
are a guarantee of work of the highest order. The 
| work of Mr. Teall, who is a master of the science 
of compounding English words, will also add an 
| excellent feature of your Dictionary. In standard 
| works of this kind there is the utmost confusion 

as to the matter of compounding. Mr. Teall, I 

am sure, will introduce rational principles of order 

| for the guidance of all students and writers. The 

department of Faulty Pronunciation and Faulty 

| Diction will! also be of universal value, and should 

| make this the Dictionary par excellence, for use 

| and reference in our public schools, as well as in 
our homes. LEWIS G. JAMES, 

(Pres’t Brooklyn Ethical Ass’n.), 

| Brooxtyn, N. Y.”’ 
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| 1 accept your offer for a copy of, your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep). and herewith forward you Ong Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* DoLLARs when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 








. : ahaa ahh in ts | liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
whose motion approximates or suggests a rotary | it, and you will return my money. 
motion along a supporting surface are also said to | 
roll ; as, ocean waves roll in upon the shore, or | 
the ship rolls in the trough of the sea. 
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